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The SATURDAY REVIEW ¢his week contains the first of a 
series of eight articles on Church Reform by LORD 
HUGH CECIL, M.P. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The mocker might be busy this Christmas ; the festival 
of peace and good will has again come round; and 
there is no more peace this Christmas than there was 
last, and not as much good will. We hear nothing 
now of chocolate and plum puddings and gifts galore 
to ‘four brave soldiers in the field.” Why is this ? 
Do the soldiers wantitless? Their lot and labour is far 
heavier than it was this timelast year. Twelve months 
continuously under fire, a year under the constant 
harassings of a will-o’-the-wisp enemy, is more than 
any army ought to have to bear, and extremely few 
armies have had to bear it. And yet, when the men 
really want comforts, when there is only toil and vacant 
places and no excitement, enthusiasm cannot last to 
think of them. Last Christmas sentiment overdid the 
whole thing; and therefore this Christmas real 
sympathy fails. It is a pity, for it gives the enemy 
cause to blaspheme. Still only the unthinking will see 
in a second Christmas at war occasion to gird at the 
season’s sacred associations. It is all the other way ; 
it is only the Christian conception of man and his 
destiny that makes these times of trial supportable. 


There is a bit too much of the tradesman about 
Christmas now ; laurelled shop fronts and scintillating 
sweets and a great show of toys and turkeys are all 
very well; they put a patch of colour on the dead dul- 
ness of most London thoroughfares ; which a great féte 
eminently requires. But there is something repellent 
in the wholesale exploiting of Christmas in the interest 
of the stomach and the till. The Church at its own 
greatest festival seems to have retired behind the 
shop. It is as though the angels had withdrawn in 
disgust to the ‘‘realms of glory” and Silenus and his 
Satyrs had entered into possession. One has a feeling 
for the midnight service of the Continental churches. It 
would soon be very popular and would be some protest 
against the headlong vulgarising of the feast of Christ. 


We are glad to see that the intended service at 
S. Paul’s on Lord Roberts’ return has been postponed 


to its proper date, and the thanksgiving day will be 
observed at some other period when we shall no longer 
be receiving news of fresh disasters to our troops 
during an unfinished war. Demonstrating has become 
a mania, and it is incumbent on all persons in public 
positions to check rather than encourage the folly. We 
are not exactly putting on our armour, but we are not 

et putting it off, which, according to the best authority, 
is the only proper time for boasting, and that has not 
yet arrived. Some personage with a sense of the 
fitness of things, must have been struck with the incon- 
gruity of the proposed thanksgiving at a time when 
Her Majesty is expressing her reliance on the auxiliary 
troops still continuing to aid the regular army in South 
Africa, and hoping that the day may not be far distant 
when she may welcome them home. 


Fuller reports have come this week of General 
Clements’ reverse. General Delarey attacked him at 
dawn with some 3,000 men; the scene of the action 
being a saucer-shaped depression in the Magaliesberg 
range. Unknown to General Clements, Delarey had 
previously been largely reinforced. Simultaneous 
attacks were made on the hill and the camp beneath 
it. Presumably the one made on the camp by 1,000: 
men was repulsed. But the other made on the hill 
held by four companies of Northumberland Fusiliers 
was successful—the reinforcements being unable to 
reach the top—and, when the ammunition was ex-: 
hausted, the half-battalion were compelled to sur- 
render. It is not quite clear why General Broadwood’s. 
brigade—only some seven miles distant—could not 
render some assistance, nor does Lord Kitchener’s 
somewhat mystic statement that it ‘‘ took no part in 
the engagement ” help to make the point clear. Mean- 
while it is satisfactory to know that General French is- 
joining General Clements. 


The invasion of Cape Colony is now a serious 
fact. A party of about 800 Boers has crossed the 
Orange River at Rhenoster Hoek, and another is said 
to be at Sand Drift. Considerable bodies of mounted 
troops have, however, been despatched to the scene 
both from the north and the south, and the important 
points on the railway are being carefully guarded. 
Renewed activity has also been displayed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vryheid, and on the roth and r1th fighting 
took place there, while on the 13th a convoy under 
Colonel Blomfield was attacked by some 500 Boers 
on its way from Blood River to Vryheid. ‘The Boers 
were driven from Schieper’s Nek, where the attack 
was made. De Wet has once more escaped capture. 
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He bas been driven north General Knox to the 
Thaba-nchu-Ladybrand line which is held by our troops. 
His farce, which is said to be 3,000 strong, has made 
several attempts to break through—a desperate charge 
having been led by De Wet in person—but so far 
except as to a small portion has not succeeded. At 
Zastrom, too, there has been a mishap which resulted 
in the surrender of 120 Colonial soldiers. The cry is 
still for mounted infantry, and practically all we still 
have left is now under orders to sail to South Africa. 


Mr. Brodrick has appointed a committee to consider 
the present arrangements for the transaction of business 
within the War Office, the system of contract and 
audit, and the possibility of further decentralisation of 
work. It will be noticed that the scope of the com- 
mittee’s inquiry is very limited and does not include 
the consideration of military organisation and army 
reform in the proper sense at all. As an inquiry in 
any respect answering to what the country has de- 
manded, it is so inadequate that we must obviously 
regard it only as a preliminary instalment. The folly 
ef attempting to stave off further investigation with 
such a feeble bit of pretence would be inconceivable. 
The investigation actually proposed into the War 
Office as a business concern is admittedly necessary 
and of the highest importance, and the personnel of the 
committee for this purpose leaves nothing to be desired. 


It has apparently become the fashion for everybody 


returning from South Africa to make speeches and 
there can be no doubt but that some of our warriors, 
led away by the situation and possibly anxious to 
please their audience, have talked a certain amount of 
nonsense. On Saturday, Lord Dundonald was the 
principal guest at a dinner of the ‘‘ New Vagabonds 
Club,” where Mr. W. L. Courtney toek the chair and 

the health of the guests in more or less suitable 
terms which those who know Lord Dundonald will 
appreciate. Lord Dundonald, although he has served 
in the Household Cavalry and has presumably devoted 
seme of his leisure to the study of military history, 
actually proclaimed with gravity the following astound- 
ing proposition when speaking of the power of modern 
rifles. ‘‘ How bold therefore would be the foe who 
should invade Great Britain with all its enclosed 
country furnishing abundance of cover! A foe might 
invade the country, but if a fair amount of the people 
lined the hedgerows and enclosures he did not think 
many of the invaders would return to their native land.” 
Recently we commented on the balderdash under the 
title of ‘‘Some Lessons from the War,” with which 
Dr. Conan Doyle has so unfortunately disfigured his 
otherwise admirable story. He was amongst those 
dining as were not a few others celebrated for their 
flights into the realm of fiction. But is it right that a 
British officer should thus play-up to such an audience ? 


The controversy between Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. J. B. Robinson about the taxation of the Transvaal 
and the Orange River State does not redound much to 
the credit of either. Sir William Harcourt, his mouth 
still watering with the recollection of his raid upon dead 
millionaires, is in favour of throwing all the new taxa- 
tion upon the gold mines. Mr. J. B. Robinson, with 
his eye upon the numerous low-grade “ propositions ” 
of which he is the owner, proposes that the revenue 
should be raised by import duties upon commodities, 
claim licences, and (presumably) by passenger duties or 
income tax on the railways. The wise and just course, 
as usual, lies between the two extremes. Everybody 
is agreed upon the impolicy of strangling the gold in- 
dustry by excessive and exclusive burthens. But why 
should a tax on profits, not on output, have this effect ? 
The Imperial legislature has in recent years sanctioned 
the principle of a betterment rate upon land and houses, 
whose value is increased by improvements made at the 
public cost. Why should not the gold mines pay a 
betterment tax upon increased value secured by the 
lives and money of the British nation? On the other 
hand, we are all in favour of making the Boers contri- 
bute something, and this can only be done by taxes on 
commodities. The Boer consumption of coffee and 
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tobacco is enormous, and there is no reason why these 
commodities should not be made to share the burthen. 


It appears that at last the signing of the modified 
Chinese preliminary proposals is an accomplished fact. 
The delay arose owing to some difficulty raised by the 
British representative ; and the explanation according 
to American accounts is a remarkable commentary on 
what is taking place in the Senate over the Nicaragua 
Canal and the treaties. In the joint note the word 
‘irrevocable ”” was used as expressing that the terms 
of the Powers constituted an ultimatum. It is hardly 
conceivable that the British Government should have 
supposed the United States supported this view, but 
it did owing to a telegraphic blunder. Previously 


our Government had objected to the use of the word | 


‘*irrevocable.” Thenon discovering the supposed wishes 
of the States it altered its mind. But soon the States 
made clear its real wishes and then our Government 
went back to its first position. That was the cause of 
the delay and our Government has chopped and 
changed about to meet American views. If this is true, 
we must add Great Britain to Russia and the States as 
creators of the present hopeless situation, and in either 
case it is confirmation of American opinion that the 
States have Great Britain in their pocket. 


Lord Hopetoun, by sending for Sir William Lyne, 
has given the quidnuncs an opportunity of showing 
how little they really know of Colonial affairs. Because 
Mr. Barton came to London as the leader of the 
Federal delegates, it had been tacitly assumed that he 
would be the first Prime Minister of United Australia. 
It by no means follows that Lord Hopetoun has passed 
him over; probably he will become the leading judicial 
rather than the leading political personage in the 
Commonwealth. As Prime Minister of the parent colony, 
it seems to us that Sir William Lyne has quite properly 
been commissioned to form the first Federal Ministry. 
When the Australian Colonies wished to send con- 
gratulations to Lord Hopetoun on his appointment as 
Governor-General they left themselves in Sir William’s 
hands. Though he is little known to people on this 
side he is a man of ideas. He recently suggested 
that the Queen should be styled Empress of Greater 
Britain. It is urged against him that until Federation 
was seen to be inevitable he opposed the movement. 
If that were a bar to the premiership, he is not the only 
leading Australian who would be impossible. 


From the proceedings in the United States Senate and 
the accounts in American papers of a coalition between 
Republicans and Democrats with the object of nullifying 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, it had become quite evident 
that the proposed amendments would be carried. On 
Thursday the final sitting took place and the result was 
that amendments declaring the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
superseded and cancelling the provision inviting 
the adhesion of other Powers were adopted. The 
further question remains whether the anti-British 
and Jingo parties will, in case of the non-acceptance by 
Great Britain of the amended treaty, proceed to force 
the Project of the Canal in defiance of the» Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. No limit can be placed to the insolent 
indifference or hostility of American politicians towards 
British rights and interests, nor to their confidence 
that Great Britain will meekly acquiesce in what- 
ever steps they choose to take. But we have to 
remember that the financial integests opposed to the 
Canal will dissolve their alliance with those who are for 
the making of the Canal whatever the consequences, 
whenever it is ye ae to go on with it in abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 


In France the long-talked-of Amnesty Bill, the general 
principles of which M. Waldeck-Rousseau explained and 
defended in his Lens speech shortly before the Chambers 
met, has been under discussion for over aweek. The first 
clause was voted ten days ago but since then various 
amendments have been proposed with the object either 
of including the Nationalist conspirators M. Dérouléde 
and M. Marcel-Habert and their friends sentenced by 
the Senatorial High Court and not connected directly 
with the Dreyfus affair, or, as in the case of one most 
important amendment, of excluding the crime of forgery 
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and uttering forgeries, from amnesty. Ail these amend- 
ments and others, some of them intended purely for 
obstruction, such as the proposal to include matters 
arising out of the Panama affair, were either defeated or 
withdrawn ; and the Bilf passed on Wednesday without 
substantial alteration. All criminal prosecutions arising 
out of the Dreyfus affair, except for murder or 
attempted murder, such as the attempt on Maitre 
Labori at Rennes for example, are amnestied; the 
implicated officers and the estimable Esterhazy, M. Zola 
Colonel Picquart and M. Joseph Reinach alike, quite 
regardless of their wishes in the matter. The Bill 
however does not prevent civil actions being brought 
or continued, though in these actions much the same 
kind of evidence might be given; but as these are 
considered merely as matters between private parties, 
they do not arouse the same political passions. 


It is very easy to object on general grounds of 
morality to the proposal to pass a sponge over the 
Dreyfus conspiracies and forgeries, but the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry have had to allow the guilty to 
escape and deny the innocent redress, under the old 
maxim that the safety of the Republic is the supreme 
law. The Bilt has been simply another stage in the 

f contest between the Republic and the 
Nationalists ; and it has rallied to the support of the 
Ministry all parties moderate or extreme who, were the 
issue less serious, would probably ere this on some 
ground or another have defeated it. M. Vazeille’s 
amendment carried against General Mercier is an 
instaace of this. As a matter of tactics this amend- 
ment was supported by the Nationalists, but the 
Socialist and Radical friends of M. Vazeille saw the 
danger and on this, the most critical point of the whole 
debate, the Government secured a majority of 341 voters 
te 90. So far the victory of the Government wins 
sympathy ; but it cannot be forgotten that behind the 
Bill lies further proposed ‘“‘ Republican Defence Bills ” 
such as the ecclesiastical legislation, and there is still 
the probability that the Ministry may not be so strong 
in its attack as in its defence. 


Lord Farquhar was quite entitled, at the annual 
meeting last Monday of the London Municipal Society, 
to claim for that organisation a large amount of electoral 
success. From a party point of view, the Society has 
done well at the L.C.C. by-elections, and amazingly well 
at the Borough Council elections in November. It is. 
generally understood that the credit far that astonishing 
Mioderate success must go to Lord Farquhar’s Society. 
We should be glad if we could see any corresponding 
energy on the Society’s part im the direction of con- 
structive policy. But that has never been the 
Moderates’ forte. Their opponents are much more 
fectile im suggestion ; it is true their suggestions are 
usually barren ; but a plant that bears flower though 
not fruit may have its uses. However, Lord Farquhar 
did lay stress on the housing question, so perhaps the 
Municipal Society and the Maderate party are gomg 
seriously to consider the real London problem. TF 
should be the more moved to do so after what Lord 
Salisbury said on Tuesday. Lord George Hamilton 
was unhappy in his eulogium on the Moderates that 
they had infused imto the Borough Councils election 
exactly the proper modicum of party politics. Does 
Lord George know where Islington is? It is a town of 
300,000 souls, whe by virtue of this happy modicum of 
politics now have a Conservative agemt for their Mayor, 
whose friends have abused the aldermancy on the most 
approved American methods. Character and calibre 
have been ousted by party. We may wish to see 
— prevail but not on the American ticket 


Reform of local taxation is much to be desired, but 
what useful purpose is served by the London County 
Council pretending to solve that most difficult of alf 
legislative problems? The Council had better master 
subjects more within its own province, such as the hous- 
ing question. Itonly makes itself ridiculous by adopting 
a Site Values (Rating) Bill which is obviously the work of 
amateurs and omits to specify which of the various 
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interests.in property are to be taxed. The importance 
of the omission will be appreciated, when it is remem- 
bered that the advocates of this particular system of | 
taxation have always differed widely as to the persons | 
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who really own the site value. To leave that question: 


to be settled by officials and assessment committees is, - 


an evasion of the difficulty and a proof that the differ- 
ences still exist. 


The Council weakens its inflmence as . 


a serious body by a course for which even the approach | 


of the March elections is no excuse. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Thursday Justices 


Wills and Kennedy decided the case of the London’ 


School Board, which raised the question of the powers 
of the Board to give science and art teaching im their 
day schools and evening continuation classes, by pay- 
ment out of rates supplemented by Government grants. 
As the Court has stated the law at present, though Mr. 
Justice Wills said that the importance of the subject 
demanded the opimion of the House of Lords, the Board 
is acting outside its powers in giving imstruction founded’ 
on the Science and Art Department Code, and not omthat 
of Whitehall which lays down the conditions om which 
the grant for elementary education is made, aad ia 
giving instruction im the evening schoals to adults. 
Im the circumstances where thousands of children pass. 
beyond the Whitehall Code this is a real difficulty of 
the Board and, as the judge poiats out, Parbiament has 
net laid down any superior linsit to the defimition of 
elementary education. There is much to be said for 
the course the Board have taken in this direc- 
tion; but it is impossible not to see the remain- 
ing point of the judges, that, in the evening scheols, 
to teach adults is outside the operations of the 
elementary schools which, whatever the range of ele- 
mentary education, cannot give it to any other than. 
children. If the School Board is ultimately ruled out 
by the Lords, some legislation will be necessary ; but it 
cannot be expected that it will empower the Board to 
give what Mr. Justice Wills called education more-fitted 
for a college or university to adults im the evening 
schools. The decision saves the susceptibilities too 
of those competitors of the Board, the Polytechnics and 
Working Men’s Colleges, which have had something to 


do with raising the question. 


There will no doubt be hearty response to the appeal 
for funds by the committee formed to celebrate the 
memory of the late Professor Max Miiller. The 
suggestion of the Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Colleges. 
and Professors at Oxford has been adopted, and the 
memorial will take the form appropriate for associating 
the name of Max Miller with the University, with which 
he was connected for halfacentury. After providing 
for a bust, relief or portrait, the fund will be handed’ 
over to the University, and held in trust for the pro- 
motion of learning and research in all’ matters relating 
to the history and archeology, the languages, literatures 
and religions of ancient India; the departments of 
Max Miiller’s most permanent work. The hon. secre- 
tary of the fund is the Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
Mr. A, A. Macdonell, and the hon. treasurer Mr. C. G. 
Robertson, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 


The Irishman of Charles Lever’s novels never existed 
in Ireland. He was invented for the English market 
and stage. Such was the burden of a very graceful 
paper on a “ Century of Irish Fiction” read by Mrs. 
Grace Rhys (whom readers of modern [rish fiction 
know as the author of the ‘‘Doom of Mary 
Dominic ”) at the Irish Literary Society last Saturday 
with a popular novelist in the Even Miss Edge- 
worth fails to satisfy Mrs. Rhys. She was an English 
girl brought up in Ireland, and hers was only the obser- 
vation of the intelligent foreigner. On the other hand 
Mrs. Rhys claims that Oliver Goldsmith in the ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield” describes Irish rather than English life. 
What Mrs. Rhys and her friends sigh for is.a real Keltic 
school of fiction, but they fear the English people would 
not read it. Why not? Have they not read ‘‘ Aylwin” ? 


In that same discourse Mrs. Rhys who, as the wife of a 
Welshman of letters ought to know, observed that in the 
path of romance there has been a far closer union 
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between Ireland and England than between Wales and 
England, and she attributes the fact largely to linguistic 
reasons. Wales strikes her as a country still intellec- 
tually in the seventeenth century, a fact which might 
have mitigated Mr. Brodrick and other English 
patriots’ indignation against Mr. —_— Roberts’ last 
speech on the war. A logical, narrow Calvinistic lawyer, 
who rides to hounds and lives in a land where 
denominational belief determines County Council elec- 
tions, probably regards the defunct Krugerite rule as 
the ideal of good government, as a Scotch Cove- 
nanter or a Whig of the Shaftesbury school would 
undoubtedly have thought it. Imperialists realising 
these facts might listen, but for the harm it may do 
abroad, with patience to the lament of a Rip Van Winkle. 
His language should however check the sentimental 
regret that the Covenanter and the Whig have left us. 


In exchanging the pulpit for halfpenny journalism 
Dr. Parker has for once shown some knowledge of 
himself. Sensational journalism, with its headlines 
and vulgarity, would be to his taste entirely. It is a 
smart stroke on Dr. Parker’s part, we are not sure 
whether it is equally smart on the part of the ‘‘ Sun,” 
this advertising himself free of cost the whole day long on 
the ‘‘Sun’s” posters. It is a pity he should not stick to 
this rdle, for while he lowers the pulpit, we admit that 
his standard does not fall below that of cheap journal- 
ism ; so he would do no harm in Fleet Street. In order 
to heighten the advertisement, he should have asked 
Miss Corelli to occupy his pulpit while he was at the 
** Sun” Office ; and Mr. Hall Caine might have figured 
as first trumpeter in his leading columns. 


The bounds of pathos and bathos are, as everybody 
knows, divided by the very thinnest of partitions. We 
never can make up our mind whether the annual Con- 
ference of the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions is touching or ridiculous. It always reminds us 
of children who are sent to play in the nursery while 
their elders talk downstairs. There is always the great 
man who makes a big speech, and before his arrival 
and after his departure grown-up children, with or 
without M.P. after their names, play at make-believe 
politics by passing solemn resolutions about protective 
tariffs, old age pensions, the relief of agriculture, and 
the Empire generally. Mr. Middleton is in his way a 
shrewd student of human nature: he appreciates the 
truth of what Jeannie Deans said to her sweetheart 
Reuben about her fractious old father. ‘‘ Just set him 
on talking : he’ll get mair comfort to himsel’ that way.” 


On the Stock Exchange the American Railway market 
has continued throughout the week to absorb the 
interest of investors and speculators alike. There has 
been no money squeeze and consequently no reaction, 
though of course there are always a good many people 
who like to close open accounts before the Christmas 
holidays. The New York Stock Exchange will be 
closed on Monday and Tuesday next week, and the 
London Stock Exchange will be closed on Christmas 
Day and Wednesday, so that next week will be 
a series of dies non. The nullifying of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is generally supposed to have been 
brought about in the interest of the railways, and 
to be a “bull” point, for very few imagine that the 
political consequences will be serious. Northern 
Pacific Preference have risen 8 in the week, and the 


“Common 11 points. Erie Preference have risen 9 dols. 


-and the Ordinary 5: Union Pacifics have risen 5 and 
-so on throughout the list. In the South African market 
the long maintained firmness has at last given way to 
the pressure ,of adverse circumstances, Rand Mines 
being down to 38}. Perhaps as a consequence of the 
eclipse of Kaffirs, West African mining shares are 
becoming favourites, and the prices of Wassau, Gold 
Coast Amalgamated, Fanti Consols have risen con- 
siderably. The sharp fluctuations in Lake Views are 
evidence of the fierceness of the battle between bulls 
and bears, and they were carried over at 13} with a 
heavy backwardation. The outlook in South Africa is 
responsible for the weakness of gilt-edged securities, 
Consols closing yesterday at 97}. : 
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THE SOCIAL PARADOX. 


“Toe is one particular topic which is almost 
unanimously agreed to be absolutely appropriate 
for contemplation ‘or discussion during the season of 
Christmas. Quite as a matter of course the subject of 
charity is at this time assumed to have very special 
demands on the minds and hearts of all who consider 
life, and their relations to their fellow-men, in any degree 
from an altruistic point of view, even though they may 
do so only in the spirit of enlightened selfishness, which 
is byno means that of Christianity. It is true that 
Christmas ideas of charity are mostly of a Dickensian 
order, simple, primitive and crude; and most of the 
exhortations from pulpit and press are of the nature of 
the obvious, as we suppose they are bound to be after so 
much repetition. But there is a sense in which the notion 
of charity assumes the dignity of the idea of justice ; 
and it is by no means easy to determine how far 
that charity, which is by definition love towards our 
fellow-men, demands concessions of social claims which 
would alter very considerably the relations of some 
classes of the community towards others. Let us take 
the case of the benevolent man who values the 
advantages of a social position which has enabled him 
to obtain at school and the University, the education 
which has quickened and developed his nature alt 
round, intellectual and moral. His professional life 
continues and expands the process begun in his earlier 
years. His social relations still further are means 
enabling him to approach even nearer to the ideal of 
culture, which he takes to be the supreme privilege of 
himself and his fellow-men. We may also mention 
as having their own importance the numerous complex 
and refined materia! pleasures which a man of this 
type, who by no means needs be an ascetic, tastes with 
exquisite enjoyment. This man looks around him and 
sees that in various degrees, almost to what seems 
the vanishing point, these advantages disappear the 
lower he goes in his appraisement of the conditions of 
different social classes. With the feeling of pity for 
deprivation comes the thought that this great disparity 
carries with it an injustice. Of his charity he will con- 
fess that if the balance can be redressed it ought to be. 
His first difficulty is this. Supposing it possible, he 
asks himself, that all these unfortunate people could be 
given the advantages I have had and have, would 
they not have the same repugnance that I feel when I 
think of myself as being engaged in certain kinds of 
work, which have not only apparently no educative 
value but are positively repellent: and in that case 
what would become of the world in which such kinds 
of work seem absolutely necessary? He will exercise 
his imagination of course in speculating that there 
might be devices for mitigating the disagreeables of the 
lower kinds of work ; but that does not carry him very 
far. Then no doubt he will have recourse to that very 
common argument that after all, given a fair amount of 
victuals and ordinary comforts, and as far as happiness 
is concerned, there is very little essentially to choose 
between one class and another. But he will feel that 
this is not really the question. It is only an additional 
sadness and cause of disquiet, if men are content with a 
life which excludes the higher elements of living. Im 
that case what are men ‘‘ Better than sheep or goats 
that nourish a blind life within the soul”? He knows, 
too, that this is a kind of argument much in favour with 
those who want to convince themselves that things 
are very well as they are, and that there is really very 
little to trouble about. People who are as complacent, 
though they use less poetical language, as Beatrice 
when she says of the sufferers in the Inferno, ‘‘I am 
made such by God, in His grace, that your misery does 
not touch me ; nor the flame of this burning assail me.” 
The maimed intellectual and spiritual life does not affect 
their imagination, as it does that of our supposed 
benevolent inquirer. To him the question presses itself 
home: is the duty of society fulfilled so long as its 
ideal is lower than this ; that all the means of cultivat- 
ing alike the physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
faculties conferred by God upon man shall be as easily 
accessible to one set of citizens as to another? This 
seems the probable ideal of Christianity : and yet comes 
the paradox casting the shadow of an absurdity on 
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schemes of philanthropy based on this ideal: that 
much of the necessary work of the world seems in- 
evitably to exclude the application of the efficient and 
necessary educational methods. There is one extreme 
case. Capital punishment has not been deemed incon- 
sistent with Christian ethics by most Christians : and 
yet instinctively everybody would agree that the 
common hangman would have to give up his vocation 
as a necessary preliminary to the cultivation of his 
higher potentialities. It does seem that good George 
Herbert, who found possibilities of moral and religious 
discipline in the housemaid’s broom, would find con- 
siderable difficulty in making his theory fit the hang- 
man’s case: and there are others. In the majority of 
occupations, not of a very high educative value, our 
benevolent observer indeed might find some merit, if it 
were only that it keeps the uncultivated person out of 
mischief. But we must remember that he is in per- 
plexity because it is precisely to that class of mind, 
which needs it most, that the higher type of cultivation 
is a sealed book. 

At this point, however, he will very likely begin to 
make distinctions. ‘Does he hold the opinion that, given 
equal advantages, every man and woman equally with 
every other man or woman can assimilate the higher 
kinds of knowledge? If so, then it is clear that the real 
bar to human development does lie in that division of 
labour which assigns low-class duties to low-class 
workers. And even if he will not go so far as this, 
there is much to be said for an idea of some Socialists 
that taking turns at every variety of occupation would 
be beneficial in an educational view. But that is 
an impossible project while so much value is placed 
as it is at present on industrial and commercial 
efficiency: the man has to be sacrificed somewhat 
to his trade. On either supposition then, though 
in very different degrees, many classes of workmen are 
martyrs to the needs of society: there is imposed on 
them a certain personal degradation from their full 
tights as men to the highest possible cultivation. It is 
exceeding difficult to say at what point this becomes 
such an injustice, that almost any change of society 
that had a fair prima facie plausibility would be desir- 
able, even though it took away from some classes 
wealth which implies no means of superior cultivation 
beyond a certain limit. Almost all classes labour 
under the theoretical disadvantage of not being placed 
in the most advantageous position for intellectual and 
ethical cultivation. In all probability the most prac- 
tical view of the whole question is that, even so, it is quite 
possible to exaggerate the disability that this imposes 
on them, and the disadvantages through them on society. 
Theoretically the most perfect intellectual man would be 
a compound of the poet, the metaphysician, the mathe- 
matician and a few other specimens of the highest 
intellectual forms ; but we can hardly suppose that any 
removal of material disabilities and advantages of 
education would give us many minds of that order, 


‘though their non-existence constitutes a conceivable 


loss to society. It is only carrying out this idea a step 
further to say that probably the majority of any class do 
not suffer absolute martyrdom from the non-application 
to their natures of the highest forms of education. 
Some do, but it is arguable that they are very few com- 
paratively ; there is not so much of high tragedy from 


- the non-development of superior natures as of economic 


loss arising from the defective ordinary education of 
ordinary individuals. That this is a serious disability 
imposed on the individual and a disadvantage to 
society we agree. It is a rational ground for dissatis- 
faction on the part of those who suffer under the dis- 
ability, and there is a sufficiently wide field for the 


efforts of practical reformers to distribute more equally 


than they are actually distributed many of the advan- 
tages that are at present too much sectional privileges. 
Some day, though not in our time, it may be that work 


‘will only form a very small proportion of every man’s 


activity ; the rest of it will be free for all means of 
It is a very appropriate dream for Christmas 
even now; but it postulates the Christian nature as 


~ well as the idyllic environment. When that age comes, 


then for the*first time in history the theory can be 
tested whether every man by nature is capable of 


“appreciating and making use of the highest knowledge 
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human and divine. Then the paradox will no longer 
remain to puzzle Christian philosophers, that though the 
message of Christianity is ‘‘ All things are yours,” the 
ordinary and useful avocations of many classes of men 
impose on them their greatest hindrance to the enjoy- 
ment of the promised gifts. 


THE PREMIER ON LONDON CONSERVATISM. 


DDRESSING the National Union of Conservative 
Associations on Tuesday, Lord Salisbury dived 
deeply into the reminiscences of his youth, when he 
was Lord Robert Cecil and a contributor to the 
SATURDAY ReEviEW. No one but a prig demands 
meticulous accuracy in an after-luncheon reference to 
the politics of one’s boyhood ; nor do names and exact 
figures matter in the least. The broad and indisputable 
fact, on which the Prime Minister dwelt with natural 
complacency, is that whereas London was overwhelm- 
ingly Radical in his youth, it is in his old age over- 
whelmingly Conservative. Lord Salisbury, however, 
need not have gone back so far into ancient history. 
To the Parliament of 1880 London returned twenty 
members, of whom twelve were Radicals. By the 
Redistribution Bill of 1884 the metropolis was given 
sixty-one representatives, of whom to-day more than 
five-sixths are Unionists. It used to be said that all 
the Scotch Conservative members could drive down 
together to the House in a four-wheeled cab. Two four- 
wheelers would now comfortably convey the Radical 
metropolitan members from the National Liberal 
Club to Palace Yard. If ever there was a mea- 
sure which defeated the intention of its promoters, 
it was the Redistribution Act of 1884. Drafted 
and brought in by the moribund Gladstone Govern- 
ment, it was fondly hoped by Sir Charles Dilke 
and others that if only a little gerrymandering with 
boundaries were practised, London Conservatism would 
be ‘‘removed” for ever. Maps and registers were 
pored over and explained by wire-pullers, and strenuous 
efforts were made so to distribute the lower-class 
voters that they might silence the suffrages of property 
and intelligence. The effect was exactly the reverse, 
and the cutting up of London into comparatively small 
and compassable constituencies revolutionised the 
politics of the metropolis. The truth is that in the old 
days London constituencies were so large that it was 
physically impossible for the electors to know, hear, or 
even see their candidates. With an electorate of 40,000 
Or 50,000 it is hopeless for the candidate to attempt 
either to canvass personally, or to speak to anything 
but the merest fraction of his constitutents. . Elections 
were therefore carried entirely by what was euphem- 
istically called ‘‘ organisation,” in other words, by 
bribery, by wire-pulling, and by rowdyism. A great 
many Of the respectable classes stayed at home in despair 
or fear. The result of reducing the London constitu- 
encies to an average size of 10,000 voters, about 
a fourth of their former size, was almost magical. If 
the candidate could speak, his voice and arguments 
were able to reach those who had tochoose. If he was 
no orator, but had affable manners, it became possible 
for him to canvass every elector in the division. In a 
word, the candidate, instead of being a mere name, 
became a visible and accessible person, whom the 
electors could love or hate or heckle. Conservatism 
triumphed all along the line in 1885, and has continued 
to do so ever since with increasing strength. And it 
was a Gladstonian Ministry who freed London from 
the yoke of the Radical boss ! 

Undoubtedly the Redistribution of seats is one main - 
cause of the conversion of the metropolis to Conser- 
vatism. But there is another cause, which we set 
down, neither in regret nor in rejoicing, but merely as 
a statement of fact. The Conservative party has itself 
been converted from Conservatism. Great as is the 
change in the politics of the working-class voters in 
London and the other large towns (for Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and Bradford are- 
almost as Unionist as the capital), it is no greater than 
the change in the politics of what is called the Conserva- 
tive or Unionist party in Parliament. Were it not idle 
to dogmatise about the would-have-been, we should 
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have asserted the impossibility of the artisan electors 
adhering to the Tory party as it was even in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s day. The Unionist party of the end of 
‘the century wears its convictions lightly : is genially 
‘altruistic : and is very open to argument on such sub- 
jects as the rights of property and sanitation. The Tory 
may croak about the Church, and groan over the 
opportunism of the Government: nobody marks him. 
Latitudinarian politics are the inevitable result of 
coalitions, and obviously the admission of Liberal 
Unionists into the Government has had much to do 
with the abatement of Toryism. It is also due to a 
half-unconscious perception that the Conservatism of 
“fear that sprang from the French Revolution has lived 
its century and is exploded. We are pointing out 
some of the less obvious causes of the Conservatism of 
the large towns. On the Imperial idea which Mr. 
Chamberlain has brought home to men’s business and 
‘bosoms, we need not dwell, for do we not hear in 
‘Fleet Street every morning and evening that Diana of 
‘the Ephesians is great ? 


THE NICARAGUA SCANDAL. 


TF there were any but the poorest form of self-con- 
gratulation to be enjoyed from the success of one’s 
own more sinister predictions, the SaturpAY Review 
«might well claim to rejoice over the unlovely spectacle 
which the Senate of the United States and President 
McKinley are at present affording to the civilised 
world. But as we are neither pleased nor surprised to 
find that American politicians are acting as we always 
believed they would act, we see no necessity to empha- 
sise further the fact that we have always pointed out 
Show they have behaved in the past, and might be 
. expected to behave in the future. We shall be pardoned 
however by our readers if we express a hope that the 
English people are at last beginning to learn wisdom as 
,to their dealings with the other party to the ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Entente.” The process may be slow but we 
hope it has been inaugurated. It would be interesting 
to know, if de Tocqueville could revisit the earth, what 
view he would take as to the body which was to 
hecome the model for second chambers through all 
future time. Instead of supplying a check on the too 
exuberant authority of grasping presidents, it has 
become the playground of wild and unreasoning 
Jingoism, while the President appears to dread the 
exercise of his own veto, when to employ it would be to 
_bring the United States into line with the civilised 
nations of the globe. Our readers are well aware that 
we have never joined the throng of Mr. McKinley’s 
admirers. We have always held him to be the weakest 
of politicians, but, if he fails to interpose finally to 
prevent the gross breach of the comity of nations now 
threatening, no good fortune can reinstate a reputation 
which only extraordinary good fortune has enabled to 
‘survive up to the present. 
Though we found everything to condemn in the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty when it was originally entered into, 
we did not anticipate that it would meet its end ina 
manner so disreputable. It may be well to recapitulate 
the events which have led to the present imbroglio. 
It is now fifty years since the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was entered into between Great Britain and the United 
States. By that instrument it was agreed that neither 
Power should extend its dominion over Central America, 
, @r exercise exclusive control over any camal across the 
. American Isthmus, and it was provided that both Powers 
_ Should ‘‘ extend their protection, by treaty stipulations ” 

to any such canal. It may be pointed out that in order 

to come to this arrangement, Great Britain abandoned 
_certai claims which she undoubtedly possessed to the 

Mosquito Coast, but by agreeing to the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty we dropped our claims for any quid pro quo. 

Of the wisdom of that policy it is not our business 
to inquire. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty looked tothe 

Canal being made by private enterprise, but it is plain, 
. Since the failure of the Panama scheme, that any such 
_¢anal must be in the nature of a State undertaking. In 
@rder to quiet the continued clamour of American 
Jingoes England agreed last year te the Hay-Pauncefate 
_ @trangement, by which it was hoped that the United 
; States might be enabled to undertake the enterprise 
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without violating international good fellowship, England 
making all the concessions. By it we agreed that the 
Government of the United States might make the Canal, 
but that the Canal was to be and remain neutral and no 
fortifications were to be erected in its vicinity. To 
these stipulations the other Powers were to be invited 
to accede and the United States were to be permitted to 
police the Canal, to preserve order, no unnecessary pre- 
vision, as the Canal is to run through the territories of 
a Central American Republic. The treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Committee of the Senate on Foreign 
Relations which reported it back with an amendmeat, 
known as the Davis Amendment, which lays it down 
that none of the neutrality stipulations contaimed in 
the new treaty should apply ‘‘ to measures which the 
United States may find necessary to take for securing 
by its own forces the defence of the United States and 
the maintenance of public order.” This Amendment was 
accepted by the Senate on 13 December by a lange 
majority, 65 to 17. This interpolation entirely destroys 
the whole basis of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. It may 
be argued that the Senate have hereby made use of the 
words of Article X. of the Constantinople Treaty 
which confirms the neutrality of the Suez Canal. They 
have however carefully avoided adding Article XJ. 
which enjoins that no measures of self-defence 
adopted by Turkey or Egypt shall interfere with 
the free use of the Canal by neutrals, nor include 
the right to erect fortifications to command it. Of 
scourse, what the Senate wish to do is to close the Canal 
to their enemies’ war ships in time of war, though the 
stipulation is phrased in such obscure verbiage that it 
would allow the United States to exclude neutral ships 
as well as those of enemies. It is incredible that the 
English Government could allow itself even to consider 
the possibility of permitting its rights to be ignored in so 
cool and insolent a manner. Nor is the claim of the 
United States to control the future Canal one which 
affects England only, though England is specially con- 
cerned both by her position in the American contments 
and the magnitude of her mercantile stake in the result, 
to say nothing of her special treaty rights. Treaties 
are still im force between France, Spain, Italy and 
Nicaragua by which the Canal is to be free for the 
passage of troops as well as everything else. But the 
existence of treaties has no sanctity for the Senate. 
A Mr. Foraker has enlarged on the brilliant achievemeat 
of the late Senator Davis, and has succeeded in inserting 
words announcing that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is 
‘*superseded” (this is believed to be an expression 
adopted to soothe English susceptibilities which 
might object to the word ‘‘ abrogated”), also that the 
amended treaty shall not be communicated to other 
Powers, nor shall they be invited to accede to it. This 
is not cnly to treat Great Britain with the grossest 
ingratitude and the most arrogant contempt but 4o 
insult all the rest of the civilised world. It is the 
very insanity of Monroeism, for it would be easy 
to prove that the most satisfactory solution of the 
whole matter for the United States would be for the 
Great Powers to guarantee the neutrality of the Canal. 
The Senate, however, in its present condition ,is 
certainly not a body with which any self-respect- 
ing government would attempt to reason. It is im jast 
the case contemplated by the framers of the 
American Constitution, when they provided the -Presi- 
dent with a veto. It is, however, highly. improbable 
that they ever contemplated the possibility of a 
McKinley. President Cleveland, to say nothing of the 
greater men of the past, would never have permitted 
a Senate with a majority of his own party to play 
havoc in this way with the rights of nations and solemn 
international agreements. By a small exercise of firm- 
ness Mr. McKinley ought to have reduced the Senate 
to reason and insisted on the passage of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. Had he done so, he might have 
spared his country the humiliating spectacle of its 
treaty-making authority ‘‘ gone fantee,” but even if he 
exercises it in the end, he will have allowed the exhi- 
bition of a grave scandal. 
The worst of it is we have only ourselves to thank 
for the whole pother. The policy of perpetual comoes- 
sion to the United States, and.overstrained eulcgium.of 
her statesmen, meets with no response from the other 
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party save fresh demands and increasing insolence. The 
conviction that we shall on no possible grounds quarrel 
with them has become so ingrained in American 
politicians, and has been so carefully fostered by our 
fatuous courting of their goodwill, that it is almost 
impossible now to convince them that they are wrong. 
The SaturDay Review has done its best to indicate 
that the proper way to treat the United States is on 
a fair business footing, for the appeals to a sentiment 
which is not reciprocated only lead to such situations 
as that in which we now flounder. It was suggested 
by an able writer in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ” that 
it might be well to try to truck ‘concessions in 
Nicaragua against concessions in Alaska. So it un- 
doubtedly would be; for Alaska under present con- 
ditions is probably of more importance than the unmade 
Canal, were we dealing with a European Power 
for whom solemn agreements have some sort of mean- 
ing. Unfortunately we are not. The man for whom 
we feel the most sympathy in this matter is Mr. Hay, 
who has behaved throughout with discretion and tact. 
His diplomacy has secured, at all events from this 
country, many striking advantages for the United 
States. If he has got the better of us, it is by civilised 
methods. He is not the man to relish the task of 
justifying his treaty as rearranged by the Senate. As’ 
for our own statesmen, they have brought upon them- 
selves the humiliations which it is conceivable they may 
be at last induced to resent. 


TURF -REFORM. dt 


Ts end of a year, and a fortiori of a century, is 
a great occasion for the turning over of new leaves 
and for talking of it. In no book is the process more 
to be desired than in the book of races past. The 
sight of a clean, fair, unblotted page in the annals of 
the Turf would have the charm of novelty added 
to the relief of hope indefinitely deferred. The 
problem of Turf reform is, as the politicians would 
say, ripe for solution, they might say, rotten for 
solution. Racing is the sport of princes, and pre- 
eminently the pastime of gentlemen, and in the last 
days of the nineteenth century this royal sport 
has attained such an eminence of honour, that to 
suggest that winning the race is good evidence 
that a horse was the best in the field wovld merely 
raise a smile. None but a non-racing man would 
make the suggestion. During the racing season 
there is probably not a day passes without foul 
riding or pulling. In other words, cheating of the 
lowest type is a commonplace of this gentlemanly 
recreation. How is it that so much lower a standard 
prevails on the Turf than in the card-room? A man 
cheats at cards, is discovered, and is cashiered 
for ever. A jockey, riding for a gentleman, cheats 
quite as grossly, is warned off, restored, and taken up by 
apeer. An owner of a horse, who would not submit 
for a moment to be swindled at cards, will meekly see 
arace filched from him by a foul-riding jockey out of 
consideration for the susceptibilities of the jockey’s 
euuer Clearly there is something very suspicious 
ere. 

The Turf seems to be rotten at three points; its 
public opinion, the stewards of the Jockey Club, and 
the jockeys. The jockeys are the occasion of most 
of the mischief, but they are not the cause, for the 
princes, statesmen, soldiers, magistrates and lawyers, 
who rule in the Jockey Club, can hardly be quite so 
feeble as really to be unable to control the handful 
of small boys who now dominate them; and if the 
stewards, being weak, cannot do this, public opinion, 
being strong, can make them. But public opinion must 
not only be strong ; it must be right. At present it is 
obviously wrong. Were there the same sensitiveness on 
the point of honour on the Turf that there is in amateur 
rowing, for instance, or in cards, these malpractices 
would soon disappear. They would disappear for the 
simple reason that the risk they involve would not 
be worth running. As it is, an unprincipled jockey 
calculates whether the chance of winning the race by 
foul riding is worth the risk of detection and its con- 
sequences, and not unnaturally he comes to the conclu- 
sion that itis. Did: he: know that detection was very 
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obable, and the absolute ruin of his career asa 
jockey the certain consequence, he would come to the 
conclusion that to take the risk would not pay. The 
first condition of Turf reform, public opinion being 
the power behind the successful working of ail 
administrative machinery, is greater sensitiveness 
amongst owners of horses and the racing community 
on these points of racing honour. An owner ought to 
be ashamed, too much ashamed to dare, to employ a 
jockey or a trainer who had once been detected in a 
malpractice. Regard for the purity of sport ought 
to be so far above consideration for anyone, friend or 
stranger, as to make the forbearance to show up foul 
riding from regard for any individual as such out of the 
question. Such consideration so far from being chari- 
table, delicate, or well-bred is a proof of deficiency in all 
those qualities, for it is really a suggestion that the other 
has not the instincts of a gentleman. A gentleman 
will not wish to secure a race that he has not legiti- 
mately won; nor will he be pleased that a friend, by 
not objecting against him, should show that he thought 
he would wish to do so. It is an insult, which, if the 
honour of the Turf were not below that of the average 
man, would be resented on the one side and therefore 
avoided on the other. We see nothing to admire, even 
if we understand it, in the conduct of the owner of the 
second horse in the race for the Portland Plate this 
year. Sloan, the winning jockey, was suspended for 
foul riding by the Doncaster stewards, but the owner 
of the second would not object because the race had 
been won by the Prince of Wales! A more unworthy 
reflection on so sound a sportsman as the Prince.it is 
not easy to imagine. If we are to have any improve- 
ment on the Turf, all this utterly rotten sentiment 
must go. 

The Stewards of the Jockey Club are only a less im- - 
portant factor in reform than public opinion. Theirs is 
admittedly a difficult position. A Steward of the Jockey 
Club finds himself in the position of ajudge between his 
own personal friends, and a judge to whom the parties 
to the suit and all the parties’ friends have constant 
access. In fact a steward’s position has all the delicacy 
and difficulty of that‘of a judge in a court oflaw without 
its sanctity and immunity. He has hardly less power, 
within his own sphere. As we explained last week, the 
Turf is admirably organised to deal with its own diffi- 
culties, and power is very wisely concentrated in a very 
few. It is strange that the arrangement has not 
worked better; and the more strange that the men 
who hold the position of stewards have usually been 
of exactly the kind one would have thought to be 
cut out for the work. But out of the mouths of 
stewards themselves it is confessed that they have 
been very weak in dealing with malpractisers on the 
Turf. heir treatment of Sloan and L. Reiff was 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. Sloan has indeed 
been deprived now, but on grounds which leave foul 
riding out of account. The decision as to Reiff 
is a model of timid inconsistency. Even Lord 
Durham, one of the few stewards who have seemed to 
realise the need for strictness, favoured the reinstate- 
ment of Wood. Apologists put down this weakness on 
the part of stewards to good nature ; they don’t like to 
be hard on jockeys: they like still less to hurt their 
friends, for whom the jockey rides. Of course, the only 
answer to such a plea is that a man who is open to 
such considerations is not fit to be a steward. He has 
not the impartiality required by what is in the nature of 
a judicial position; he has not the courage to do his 
duty. In another sphere, if it were urged in a man’s 
excuse that he would not be just because it might be 
painful to a friend, much stronger language would be 
used in answer. The stewards are also exposed to the 
commeénts of the sporting press; it is not pleasant 
to be constantly attacked, as a strict steward inevitably 
would be. That is so: but surely men of the standard 
of cabinet ministers are not going to plead fear of the 
sporting press, whose knowledge of sport seems to be 
confined to an acquaintance with its parasites, in 
extenuation of failure to deal effectively with malprac- 
tisers! If it is really impossible for the kind of man 
who now acts as steward to rise above the undoubted 
difficulties imposed on him by his friendly relations to 
the sporting world, it becomes a serious questioh 
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whether for the hearing of complaints the Club should 
not substitute for the present amateur steward-judges, 
three paid judges, of the same calibre as a judge of 
the High Court, with the same salary and holding 
office under the same conditions. They would have 
to be selected from outside the racing community. 
Such officials would find it much easier to treat every 
case coldly on merits; and, being appointed for life, 
their sentences would not be so liable to revocation and 
their decisions would be less uncertain. 

One thing, at any rate, is quite clear, there will be no 
reform until stewards take a much stricter view of their 
duties than they do now. Itis a great pity that when 
the licensing system was introduced by the stewards 
of 1880 (and stultified since) it was not made a rule 
that a single suspension should debar a jockey from 
ever riding again. At any rate, it should not be possible 
to reinstate a jockey without appeal to the whole Club. 
Foul riding should be regarded as quite as serious an 
offence as pulling. There is no rational distinction in 
the degree of guilt; and it is hard to avoid a suspicion 
that the austere severity assumed towards pulling must 
be put to the credit of the extreme difficulty of detecting 
it. This difficulty prevents such severity being put to 
the test, so it is easy and safe to be ‘‘down on” 
pulling. Foul riding is discovered with comparative 
ease, which makes severity irksome. 

This question of Turf reform is in every sense a national 
matter. The leaders of the Turf are largely the leaders 
of politics, law, and society. The public, whom they 
are supposed to lead, looks on, and if it sees that these 
men are incompetent to purge their favourite sport of 

reat abuses, it will make its inferences and ask what 
is to become of society, the law, and the State ? 


PRIESTCRAFT OR RECTORCRAFT ? 


|* is certain that nothing inspires Englishmen with 
more dread of popery, or what may seem to 
resemble popery, than the idea that popery involves 
ee. Accordingly the strongest repugnance that 

itualism excites springs from the belief that if 
Ritualism be allowed to prevail, we shall be dominated 
by priests. Theological questions otherwise uninter- 
esting to the ordinary man become in his view vitally 
important, if he suspects that particular doctrines can 
be made part of an elaborate machinery for enslaving 
his conscience, his judgment, his will. Hence much of 
the antipathy to teaching 4nd practices which seem to 
exalt priests and their functions; to ‘‘ the Mass and the 
Confessional.” It is worth while inquiring then 
whether the common apprehension is well founded, 
whether Ritualism does in fact lead to the reign of 
riests. Certainly during the past seventy years 

ractarian doctrines and ritualistic practices have 
spread widely. Has there been any corresponding 
growth of priestcraft ? 

** Priestcraft ” used strictly means, I suppose, making 
sacerdotal functions the source of secular power. If a 
man because he consecrates the Eucharist and absolves 
from sin, claims and exercises power in secular matters, 
whether it may affect the family, the parish or the State, 
he is guilty of practising priestcraft. This is unques- 
tionably a great evil, in one aspect a profanation, 
in another a tyranny. But it is comforting to observe 
that in the Church of magnet at the present time one 
can discover no signs of its growth or indeed of its 
existence. Much attention has been directed to the 
practice of private confession but, notwithstanding the 
zeal of controversialists, no instance has been adduced 
of a priest improperly influencing a penitent in secular 
matters. Nor can it be said that what influence the 
clergy possess has been at all strengthened by the 
greater importance now generally attached to the 
ministration of the Sacraments. No electioneer reckons 
it an element in his calculations that in one district there 
is widespread belief in the doctrine of the Real Presence 
or of the efficacy of priestly absolution. Where aclergy- 
man has influence, it is personal not professional. He 
ay be a High Churchman or a Low Churchman, but 
if he be a good man, devout, charitable, active and 
kindly he has influence and power with his parishioners. 


Itis no priestly ascendency, but the natural and whole- 
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some authority attaching to a good man revered for good 
deeds. And there is a general feeling both among 
clergy and laity against clerical interference in secular 
affairs which is really antagonistic to priestcraft. 
It is a feeling which cannot be said to be dimi- 
nishing in force. That a clergyman should be a 
Justice of the Peace is now often disapproved, 
and is, | suppose, much less common than was 
the case fifty years ago. Even in election matters 
clerical activity is, it would seem, slighter and less en- 
tirely approved than it was. If a Church question is 
before the constituencies it is thought natural ; but in a 

urely secular contest many would call it unseemly. 

e Bishops in the House of Lords, again, take an 
almost insignificant part in ordinary political disputes. 
The “‘sacerdotal” prelates of our own time may be 
instructively compared with their predecessors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or even of seventy 
years ago. Except in theological standpoint there is 
little resemblance between Laud and Atterbury and 
the present Bishops of Lincoln and Rochester. Nor 
can we fancy Archbishop Temple retiring by water 
to Lambeth from the House of Lords for fear of 
the mob, like Archbishop Howley; nor the house of 
Bishop Browne being burnt to the ground by a mul- 
titude angry at the rejection of a Reform Bill. Never 
since Augustine landed in Kent have the Anglican 
bishops been less politicians than to-day. 

And while it must be admitted that clerical interfer- 
ence in secular affairs has not increased but diminished 
since the Oxford movement began, there has arisen a 

owing sense of the value and importance of the 
influence of laymen in the Church. In the discussions 
on Church Reform much is now said of the laity and 
their position in parochial, or diocesan, or central 
assemblies. Prominent among the advocates of a 
just recognition of their rights is so pronounced a High 
Churchman as Canon Gore. But the most remarkable 
instance of lay authority in the Church is to be found 
among the most extreme Ritualists in the power of 
Lord Halifax. One cannot help smiling at the reflec- 
tion of how impossible Lord Halifax would be in the 
Roman Church and how completely he is the child of 
the Reformation. It is a striking irony that one so 
critical of the uncatholic innovations of the Reformers 
should himself exercise an authority so unsupported by 
Catholic precedent. But his position may well cheer 
those who are apprehensive of priestcraft. Even in the 
English Church Union there is no sign of that great 
curse. Lord Halifax has doubtless his faults but he 
cannot fairly be called priest-ridden. Rather a section 
of the priesthood are Halifax-ridden. 

Priestcraft then cannot be traced in the Church of 
England to-day. The clergy interfere not more but 
less with what is not their business than when the 
Oxford movement began. And the laity take more 
part and have more weight in strictly ecclesiastical and 
even theological discussions than they did in 1833. But 
is there no element of clerical arrogance and selt-will in 
what has been called the present distress? Surely there 
is. We hear of incumbents disregarding the feelings of 
their congregations, we hear ot them disobeying the 
admonitions of their Bishops. But these errors cannot 
be put down to an exuberance of priestliness. For 
first, Low Churchmen with all their disapproval of 
Sacerdotalism sometimes trample on their parishioners’ 


feelings and sometimes ignore their Bishop’s com- . 


mands. There is no reason for thinking that 
Bishops have a greater success in encouraging daily 
service than in discouraging incense. The contrary 
rather appears. And secondly there is a great 
body of priests many of whom are ardent High 
Churchmen, earnest teachers of the doctrines which 
are supposed to minister to priestly arrogance, but 
who nevertheless are habitually guided by the judg- 
ment of others and obey others with a minute and 
obsequious obedience—I mean the great body of assist- 
ant-curates. These priests yield to their brother priests, 
the rectors and vicars, an unquestioning obedience very 
different from the ‘‘ canonical” sort some of the latter 
give to the theoretically higher order of Bishops. No 
curate in a chapel-of-ease claims to regulate ritual by 
the law of the Catholic Church. His law is the length 
of his rector’s foot. Yet he is as much a priest as his 
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rector, perhaps even he is older and longer ordained. 
But he obeys his beneficed brother without dispute. 
Promote him to a benefice and not impossibly you shall 
find that the obedience so cheerfully given to the priest 
is obstinately withheld from the Bishop. Here is plainly 
no priestcraft. The infirmity belongs not to priests but 
to incumbents. We want a new name for it. Let us 
call it Rectorcraft. 

To this subject of Rectorcraft and its causes I will 
return in a future article. Hucu CECcIL, 


NOEL. 

Ov wanderings of the last few days have convinced 

us that Christmas is fast becoming a popular 
féte, a blithe season, with the Parisian. Once upona 
time he almost overlooked it, postponing his pleasures 
and expenditure until the New Year; but the chance of 
rejoicing on two occasions instead of one has at last 
appealed to him—and so, like his ‘‘ bons voisins 
d’Outre Manche,” he makes many a gay little prepara- 
tion for December’s happiest hours. Some time must 
elapse, of course, before he appreciates the Day so 
thoroughly as to hang holly in his hall and mistletoe 
above his door; in the meanwhile, he —ignorant of their 
more proper place—pins them to his coat, observing : 
** Me voila décoré, moncher.” Nor can he be expected 
to take to a mince-pie all at once, or appreciate the 
necessity of a turkey ; for the moment it is enough that 
the should hurry home a vessel labelled ‘‘ plum-puding ” 
(purchased at a boulevard patisserie), and acquire the 
exhilarating ingredients that eventually produce ‘‘un 


punch 4 l’Anglais.” Again, oranges are a seasonable. 


substitute for almonds and raisins ; and if no crackers 
with love-sick mottos conclude the feast, there comes a 
Christmas tree equipped with candles as well as gifts. 
How often, in our wanderings, have we seen these 
growths ; lofty or low, established in a tub or planted 
merely in a pot! ‘*Arbres de Noél,” said the card 
above them; you might have them furnished or unfur- 
nished. Then, the Eve, the night before the Day—in 
how many Parisian households are whispers, questions, 
hints exchanged among the children. Just as in London, 
they must go flushed to bed; toss and turn for hours 
through expectation, excitement. And if Edouard and 
Jeanne have not hung out their stockings, they have ex- 
posed their shoes : and the shoes do just as well, are justas 
ladenas the stockings acrossthe Channel in the morning. 
Once more, the ‘‘ étrenne,” your yearly offering—other- 
wise, vulgarly, the Christmas-box? Although it should 
not be claimed before New Year’s Day, it—as in 
England—must often be given in advance. The same 
people seek it; the same amiability (on their part) 
prevails as the moment for its production draws near— 
you are impressed by the smiles, courtesy, and industry 
of your servants ; you notice the salute (exceptionally 
sweeping) of the postman when he meets you in the 
street : in short you enjoy the solicitude, the politeness, 
the affection of everyone who, during the past twelve- 
month, has done something—however trifling—for you. 
Still, when the moment actually arrives, you are not 
told bluntly that the postman is ‘‘ there””—waiting for 
‘this Christmas-box. You only learn that he has called 
to express his ‘‘ meilleurs souhaits;” that he would 
beg you to accept an almanac. Indeed, he sends in 
several: so that you may inspect them, choose. Also, 
the gift is illustrated, equipped with postal, telegraphic, 
astronomical information. Again, it stands without 
support, or assumes a graceful slanting position. 
Moreover it is embroidered in blue or red, or gold. 
And you get many of these almanacs—for three or 
four postmen, as well as more than one telegraph boy, 
serve you. And your stock increases hour by hour: 
because the stationer, the newsagent, and other trades- 
‘men would furnish you with the same offering. And 
you become surrounded by almanacs : have not desks, 
tables, or mantelpieces enough. And so you, just as in 
England, produce your present : receive, in your turn, 
‘Christmas greetings, Christmas gifts, Christmas thanks. 

Once conscious of these resemblances—these imita- 
tions of his own Christmas—the Englishman in Paris 
must not complain too bitterly of his exile. He may 
have his tree ; eat his pudding : beforehand, the pudding 
not resisting, he can slip in the button or the sixpence, 
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And if he be—as we hope—a philosopher endowed 
with a generous disposition, he will know that, if his 
family and friends are rejoicing ‘‘ over there,” they 
will drink his health, deplore (affectionately) his soli- 
tude, his absence. And then—allowing always 
that he looks upon the brightest side of things, that 
he takes his stand by what is best in life, an admirable 
philosophy—he may derive happiness from the happi- 
ness of those about him. And it seems almost universal, 
this happiness ; notwithstanding the weather, no matter 
how dim the street, how small the home. Bazaars 
enclosed in passages are as exhilarated as the Lowther 
Arcade ; and far more plentiful. They ‘lead off” right 
and left — ‘‘ Galleries,” ‘‘ Passages,” ‘‘ Impasses ;” 
and they shelter curly-haired dolls, and regiments of 
tin soldiers, and rows of dogs, and troops of monkeys, 
and colonies of cows: and, all day long, Parisians— 
either accompanied by their children or alone—inspect 
these curiosities ; and watch them wound up, and follow 
them as they strut along, and express amazement when 
they produce a different, an avpropriate noise. As 
interested as the children are the fathers ; so interested 
that they ask questions, examine the toys, recall the 
features and performances of their own gay playthings 
of years and years ago. And they admit that shezr 
dolls, ¢hezry soldiers, their stuffed ‘‘toutous” were far 
inferior to these. And they protest that, confronted 
by these modern prodigies, they—in spite of their age— 
can quite appreciate the pleasure of romping on the 
floor with them. And marvelling all the time, they 
say: ‘‘Un phénoméne, mon cher; un vrai miracle, 
mon vieux; quelle révolution, quel progrés, mon 
Dieu!” In shoddy, ‘‘ miscellaneous” bazaars there 
reigns the same seasonable exhilaration. You might 
be in Holloway or Camden Town, or in the Edgware 
Road; the only difference is that the people are less 
depressing, more amiable. ‘‘ Noél,” says the strip of 
white cloth stretched across the entrance; ‘‘ Noél,” 
announce the cards posed upon the goods; ‘‘ Voyez, 
voyez—pour Noél,” cry the attendants, red-handed 
youths. And milliners and mechanics, washerwomen 
and workmen, servants and concierges hover over the 
stalls; and carry off biilliant-faced dolls for ‘les 
gosses;” and bright blue bow ties studded with 
spangles, at sixty centimes, for ‘‘le vieux ;” and boxes 
of scented soap (three cakes in each)—possessing the 
perfume of the violet, the lilac, the rose—for ‘‘ Amélie, 
ma fille ;” and packets of pink face-powder, sparkling 
atoms of jewellery, sets of liqueur glasses, musical 
clocks, ‘‘bijou” lamps, illustrated cigarette cases, 
tortoiseshell combs, vivid water-colours, pictures of fires, 
wrecks, funerals in o7/s—all ‘‘ marked in plain figures,” 
all ranging in price from thirty-five centimes to 
three francs and ninety-five centimes, all for ‘‘ Noél.” 
Then, the booths—they that rise on the kerbstone of the 
boulevards, cheap stalls facing splendid shops. Already 
they are being put together; on Christmas Eve their 
commerce will have begun. And they will stretch from 
the Madeleine to the Faubourg Montmartre, on either 
side, an amazing avenue. And before each booth 
spectators will assemble—so that you, from the top of 
an omnibus, may look along a line of Parisians divided 
into groups, fifty or sixty groups bathed in the yellow 
light of flaming lamps. And the groups will dissolve 
and form again, bewildering you; and the groups will 
pass on and on until your eyes blink ; and the groups 
will only grow smaller when it is time to attend the 
Midnight Mass conducted impressively, splendidly, in. 
almost every church. 

There, in old S. Sulpice with its different towers, will 
be the faithful of the quarter—from the senator to the 
shopman, from the prosperous ‘‘rentier” of the 
Luxembourg to the queer old men and withered old 
women who sell flowers in the opposite square. The 
last will enter so soon as the doors are thrown 
open ; cross themselves on the threshold with holy 
water, take their places quietly, kneel immediately to 
begin a prayer. The rest will approach when the 
candles are being lighted in the distant altar ; but the 
old men and the old women will hear nothing, see 
nothing until the arrival of the priests will startle them, 
bring them to their feet. And then—in spite of their 
rheumatism, their age—they will rise immediately ; and 
bow ; and kneel again ; and cover their wrinkled faces 
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when the bell rings; and listen rapturously to the 
choir. Even when ‘‘dismissed,” they will remain 
behind, disregarding the departure of the others. 
Another prayer: and they will go forth from the warmth 
of the church to the cold of the square, into the morn- 
ing, into the approaching dawn of a new day—Noél. 


SNIPE SHOOTING. 


[= charm in the chase of the snipe is that it is 
always speculative and often delusive. One day 
you bring home a fair bag of the featherweights : the 
results of the next may be stowed away in a breast 
pocket. A feathered will-o’-the-wisp, he is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. He may have settled down in 
flocks, but may rise in wisps, scenting danger as it is 
wafted down the wind, like the watchful wildgoose or 
the red-deer. Flushed at your feet, he is apt to fluster 
even the expert out of his equanimity : you shoot too 
soon or wait too long. He imitates the wildfire in his 
dancing flight: those erratic jerks to right and left 
demoralise the steady game-shot, and if you give him 
law, say for five and thirty yards, he may slip through 
the charge of a choke-bore, loaded with No. 8. And 
nothing can be more exasperating than the note of 
mockery, as he soars skyward when you have failed 
to secure him. Then there are other drawbacks, 
which he seems diabolically to improve to his ad- 
vantage. It is not easy to take deadly aim when 
balancing yourself on one leg in a quaking morass, 
with the possible fate of the Master of Ravenswood 
before your eyes, but with peat bog for quicksands. 
And the weight of the gun tells on the muscles 
of the arms, when you have been flourishing it 
for toilsome hours as a balancing pole. In fact 
nothing tries the nerve like snipe shooting under 
difficulties. The woodcock is not in it with the 
snipe, for the chances at the cock are few and far 
between, and after a bad miss you have time to pull 
yourself together, whereas on good snipe ground, 
where you may flush a bird at any step, you are 
fluttered like a promising novice on the golf links, when 
a tremor sets in, as he is balancing his driver and 
failure follows ignominious failure. Col. Hawker, the 
crack snipe-shot of his time, tells how one day he 
bagged thirteen in succession, and the next made eleven 
consecutive misses. We have seen Horatio Ross, who 
made pistol records at the swallows, inclined to go home 
in disgust, when he had made a bad start on the snipe 
bog. But on the other hand, when you are in good luck 
and good form, no sport can be so excitingly seductive. 

And what memories and associations the snipe recall 
to any sportsman who has knocked a little about the 
world! The Highland moor: the rushy meadows 
of the Lowlands: the Etruscan tombs: the oak- 
glades of the Ardennes: the malarious solitudes of the 
Roman Campagna, or the bogs of Wicklow and the well- 
watered valleys of Kerry or Cork, where the winters 
are tempered by the warmth of the Gulf Stream and 
the genial drip of clouds from the Atlantic. Wherever 
there is damp and open weather, there the snipe is to 
be found as fat as butter, and in black frosts you 
find him, low in condition, running water. It was 
the old superstition that he lived by suction, but there 
never was a greater mistake. No bird is more vora- 
cious, or more capable of making up for lost time after 
feeling the pinch of famine. The strange thing is, that 
when he has the choice of soft meadows, swarming with 
succulent worms, he should seemingly locate himself 
by preference in some hungry morass, and yet he 
manages to get a decent living out of it, like the moss- 
troopers of the barren borderland. 

We made our first acquaintance with snipe on a 
fifty-acre patch of moss, surrounded by small holdings 
reclaimed from the waste. For some reason, snipe, 
wildduck and teal had a special predilection for it, 
and however hard it might be shot, it was never drawn 
blank. It is notorious that snipe take some spot in 
special affection, though they have well-understood 
rules of courtesy among themselves, and never interfere 
with the tenaat right of the occupants. But in case of 
sudden demise, the moss-pit or the patch of rushes is 
never left vacant. There was one springhead, with its 
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bright covering of velvety green, which could always be 
depended upon. Up the snipe would spring, with 
plaintive bleat, either rising wild or the reverse : but in 
those days they were generally muffed. Then we 
would watch them wistfully, as they soared skyward, 
till lost to sight. In a couple of hours, at the outside, 
they would invariably be back again. No bird is more 
capricious in his tastes, or more given to yielding to 
impulse. You may see him sweeping in circles over- 
head, hesitating apparently as to taking flight to safer 
quarters. Then of a sudden, he drops like a shooting 
star, pitching perhaps in.the ditch or pool within a 
couple of hundred yards. And as to his caprices, near 
that little peat:moss was a downlike stretch of sheep 
pasture, which, if there were any water in the furrows, 
was almost as safe a find. Being sheltered, in rough 
weather it was a favourite resort of hares, and very 
puzzling shooting it used to be, with No. 4in one barrel 
and snipe shot in the other. 

The pursuit of the snipe naturally leads one into wild 
country—into upland valleys, echoing only to the 
bleating of the sheep, and through morasses seldom 
traversed, save by the stalker or the turf-cutter. But 
we have had the rather exceptional experience for the 
British Isles—it is common enough in India—of making 
good bags within earshot of a great city. Every 
visitor to Edinburgh has driven round the Queen’s 
Drive, and looked down from the slopes of Arthur’s 
Seat over the picturesque Loch of Duddingstone. To 
the south, within the ‘‘ policies” of Prestonfield—the 
place must be familiar to readers of Boswell’s ‘‘ Tour 
to the Hebrides ”—was a broad margin of sedges and 
bulrushes. For the best part of the year, it was im- 
practicable. But the careful sportsman could venture 
safely, when a succession of frosts had stiffened the 
subsoil. The grand chance for the sportsman was 
when a day or two of thaw had warned curlers aad 
skaters from the Loch. There were cheery gleams of a 
wintry sun, but a rising barometer portended another 
change, and the snipe, who are the shrewdest of weather 
prophets, had been foraging against times of starvation. 
Consequently they were listless, and though they might 
shoot up in wisps, were quick to sweep back and settle 
again. Then they would scatter like the covey of par- 
tridges you have broken into the hedgerow : they rose 
for the second time singly or in couples, and all that 
was wanted was straight powder. We have known 
three guns bring down fifteen to eighteen couple—and 
afterwards strolling up the hill to the suburb of New- 
ington, knock over a hare within hail of the cabstand. 

Change the scene to a wintry day on the Belgian 
frontier of Luxemburg. It is a scene of woodland and 
waste, with rare and far-scattered dwellings, sullen of 
aspect rather than sublime, and much of a solitude. 
Low hills shut in a narrow valley, and through it 
winds a rivulet, taking sharp turnings through patches 
of swamp, much like the stream Scott describes in the 
valley of Glendearg. A Flemish friend had promised 
rough shooting, and in that valley he held out sure 
hope of a snipe.. We expected little, but it proved a 
red-letter day. We sprang the snipe at each reach and 
bend, and it seemed that we always kept herding them 
forward. Eleven couple and a half were accounted for, 
and from what we heard that night round the log fire 
in the Auberge de S. Hubert, there was reason to 
believe that such a flight had never descended in the 
valley before. Another proof of the eccentric fancies of 
those migrants. 

Nothing can be more invigorating than the air of 
those breezy uplands of the Ardennes. Snipe shoot- 
ing in the Roman Campagna or the Pontine Marshes 
was a very different affair, and even when late autuma 
had been absorbing the pestilential effluvia, and the 
hill reapers had gone home carrying the seeds of marsh 
fever, one felt that the shadow of death still hrooded 
over the picturesque desolation. Science knew nothing 
then of the malarious mosquito, but we did know that 
the fever fiend stalked abroad in the fleecy mists. 
Like the ghosts, he would vanish soon after cock-crow, 
but there was no safe shooting early in the morning, and 
one was careful to be under cover about dark. There 
was good sport to be had in the festering swamps 
between Palo and Ostia, but safer quarters were to be 
found at the Post of Cisterna. Cisterna has its varied 
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associations. It was the Three Taverns of the sacred 
narrative : it was the feudal capital of the Gaetani and 
is overshadowed by their gloomy palace, and the 
thick oakwoods that border the highway were a 
favourite haunt of brigands. Moreover, being a 
sleeping place of vetturini on the Naples road, it had 
fair accommodation. Before getting into the shaky old 
cabriolet to drive to the shooting ground, one took the 
sage precaution of fortifying himself with port and 
quinine : and the chill of the morning mist was more than 
sufficient excuse. Besides, the wasted form and livid 
face of the forester who acted as guide was a salutary 
warning. The precaution was effectual, and none of 
us had a touch of the ague. Everything looked dismal 
in the cold, grey light, but when the sun broke out in 
his splendour, there was a glorious transformation. 
The late autumn foliage was glowing in golden tints, 
and crimson radiance was flushed back from the sedgy 
pools, embosomed in shrubberies of the lentisk and 
laurel. The skirts of those sombre marshes are 
deadly, but the soil is deep and the vegetation luxuriant. 
More serious danger than the pestilence which seldom 
walks at noonday are the herds of half-wild buffalo 
and the dogs of the herdsmen. Nowhere was snipe 
shooting more a lottery than in those picturesque 
solitudes. But setting aside the romance of the sur- 
roundings and the various excitements of the walk 
through swamp and thicket, the day when you do 
drop in for a good thing is one to be remembered. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


T Christmastide the fire of life at which we warm 
ourselves has not the glow it had in the days of 

our ancestors. It must have been something like a 
merry Christmas when they fetched in the yule log to 
burn, when lord and retainer supped under the same 
roof, when there was plenty of frost and snow to make 
seasonable winter weather. Christmas indeed would 
seem to have lost a certain fervour within very recent 
times. Are, for instance, the ringers and the waits of 
rural England as keen as they were twenty years or so 
since—as sure of welcome at hall and homestead? Is 
as much trouble taken now as of yore in the task of 
decorating the house with holly and the mistletoe, is 
the dressing and lighting up of the Tree as important 
an affair in houses where there are little ones eager for 
such delights? Christmas festivity of old time was a 
cement that helped bind together many a happy home. 
The Christmas of to-day must seem to some of the 
older folk as changed from the Christmas of their 
youth as the pantomime of 1900 from the pantomime of 
a quarter of a century ago. People actually make it an 
excuse for going away to Monte Carlo or Cannes : they 
send visiting instead of Christmas or New Year cards 
to one another, and in open envelopes to save a half- 
penny stamp: they talk—both sexes—of trying the 
club dinner on Christmas Day. But there is one 
respect at any rate in which Christmas has not fallen 
away as a season of good cheer and joy especially for 
children. There never were such rare times as these 
for the lovers of beautiful books about fairies and 
heroes, about adventures by sea and land, full of 
glamour, most wonderful. Every year, months before 
Christmas comes, there must be thousands of men and 
women employed on the delightful work of getting 
ready the charming books which the children when 
they wake will find by their bedsides. Just picture 
the pleasure which work like this must give to every 
worker who has any sympathy with children in their 
joys and sorrows. Author, artist, binder, compositor, 
printer, and publisher, all have a share in this common 
fund of pleasure. I choose to think that they all feel 
that they are working for the little ones first, and then 
for themselves. 1 shall go further with confidence 
and assume that no base considerations of profit 
whatever enter into their thoughts. Their reward is 
ure gold, not dross. Authors have written, artists 
illustrated, publishers brought out books, without any 
idea of making money thereby: so that after all I am 
not assuming sg very much. But there is yet another 
person who can delight in the child’s book of to-day 
before it gets into the child’s hands—the reviewer. He, 
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too, might feel he was aiding, in a humble capacity, in 
the good work of making the children happy as kings ; 
for it is his task to help those who buy the books for 
the children, to buy the best. I admit, however, that 
in regard to books of this character the reviewer 
cannot take more than a very little credit for his part 
in the good work of sowing broadcast good books. 
I almost feel as though I were filching my pleasure. 
As a matter of fact I must count myself till very 
lately a stranger to these books of fairy life and 
adventure that sparkle in their dresses of red and 
gold and green and blue in the crowded booksellers’ 
windows at Christmas. I never read Hans Andersen 
as a child and it was not till I had grown up that I 
found that the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson” had nothing 
whatever to do with ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” In the 
house in the great rambling wood in which my child- 
hood was chiefly spent there were many books scattered 
about different rooms. Some were placed in cupboards 
with glass doors in a room downstairs where we used 
to do our lessons now and then; many others were 
stored away in boxes in the lumber room, and from a 
very early age it was an untold delight to rummage 
about in these places and pore over the pages of the 
literature of all kinds and in several languages which 
was here spread out. Among the volumes were 
Percy ‘‘ Reliques,” Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” Izaak 
Walton’s “Angler,” Howitt’s ‘Rural Life of 
England,” Howitt’s ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets,”—a very excellent volume in spite of its critics— 
together with most of Scott’s tales. These books I 
devoured at an early age when I ought no doubt to 
have been reading fairy tales and Fenimore Cooper 
and the like. So the ordinary child stories were not 
for me: I grew up knowing hardly anything about 
any of them, except the ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson.” 
Later there came a short period of Jules Verne, but it 
did not last long or make a great impression on me. 
How could ‘“‘ Round the World in Eighty Days” or 
‘“‘Across Africa in a Balloon” prevail against ‘‘ St. 
Ronan’s Well,” or ‘‘ Kenilworth,” or ‘“‘ Redgauntlet ” ? 
My fairies were not from Grimm or Andersen : I scarcely 
knew the story of Red Riding Hood: I had never heard 
of Hansel and Gretel. A few came from the wonderful 
pages of Scott, more from my own imaginings. I peopled 
the wild woods with them. I traced their forms often 
in the naked branches of the oaks, of the lindens round 
the house. They were always thickest about the 
middle and the dark end of the fir-tree walk, a thread 
of deep evergreen that pierced the woods down towards 
the hollow. Most of the ghostly visions in Scott, the 
dark rides by night, I placed about this avenue of 
towering fir and gnarled pine. The White Spirit which 
plays tricks on Halbert Avenel and Sir Piercie Shafton 
haunted a heathery glade dotted with birches at the 
entrance of the walk. Somewhere in the darkest part 
of the avenue I used to picture Wandering Willie 
sleeping deeply ere he was taken to the frightful 
banquet of Sir Robert Redgauntlet and ordered to play 
on pipes, the chanter of which was heated to a white 
heat. Many another scene from Scott I laid in the 
gloriously deep woods. Rob Roy roamed the most 
lonely walks, or ‘‘ rides” as we call them, and it was in 
one of these that the most irresistible of all my heroines 
of those golden days, Die Vernon, gave her cousin what 
seemed like the solemn kiss of a parting for all time. 
I gave them all a ‘‘local habitation” in the great woods, 
and even now I find myself associating them with the 
same spots. But other mysterious beings besides the 
ghosts of Scott’s creation dwelt in the woods in my 
childhood. I used to go down the fir-tree walk on 
summer days and listen for a long time to the voices 
murmuring far up in the green heights. It was a 
lullaby song in hours of weariness or of child sorrow. 
And to this day I find it very good to stand awhile in 
the fir-tree walk, with its path dim and overgrown by 
brambles, its dingles whitened in spring by the frail 
wind flowers and later by the frailer wood sorrel, and 
listen to the tree-tops whispering to each other. They 
are as calming as the echoes of Renan’s vanished 
Atlantis. 

So in a house in a wood peopled by fairies as thickly 
as that one in which Oberon and Titania dwelt, there 
was no great need for Grimm and Andersen, for 
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“Undine” or ‘‘Sintram.” But the desire for fairy 
books has come later. I think there should be a 
certain element of probability about a fairy tale, almost 
as much as about a romance or a book of adventure. 
Some of the short pretty stories in ‘‘ The Grey Fairy 
Book,”* which is one of a batch before me, would be 
better, and would carry us off more unresistingly 
to fairy land, were the impossible nature of so many 
things they relate less obvious. The line should be 
drawn. ‘‘ Fortunatus and his Purse” is one of the 
tales in this book: it would have been considerably 
better if only the teller had been a little more 
economical of the wonderful gifts poured on the 
hero. Surely the purse, the bottom of which could 
never be reached by Fortunatus or any member of his 
family, should have been sufficient for the author’s 
purpose without the red wishing cap that enabled the 
wearer to find himself in a moment at any place he 
might desire. The heroes and heroines of these stories, 
if they are to remain so in our eyes, should not have 
the way made too absurdly easy for them. They 
should have trials and disappointments, like the 
beautiful princess, who, though allowed to look at her 
lovely dresses and jewels in the quiet of her own room, 
for a long while had to perform menial duties, clad in a 
disgusting donkey’s skin. We can find pity for 
Donkey Skin, and can rejoice a little in her final good 
fortune: whereas Fortunatus has too many good 
things showered upon him for no clear reason. 
Moreover this Fortunatus is whisked about over freely 
from one end of the earth to another: too many 
lightning changes destroy the illusion: just as we are 
beginning to take a human interest in the characters 
and think they are flesh and blood, they are translated 
and straightway assume some entirely different forms. 
The book of adventure loses certainly not less than the 
fairy tale by over-colour, by the overcrowding of 
improbable or impossible events. How much more 
engrossing Fenimore Cooper would be to some of us 
if he had not put on the colour so heavily. A few less 
tomahawks cleaving the air, for instance, in the scene 
in ‘The Last of the Mohicans” in which Cora and 
Alice are bound to the trees, and just missing by a 
hairbreadth their mark; a little less scalping and 
hurling to the earth and wild whooping, and how 
much more like figures in real life would Hawkeye, 
Chingachgook and the rest be. But in spite of their 
exaggeration, what moderately intelligent person, with 
alittle sense of humour and a little love of what is 
wholesome in literature, would not for Christmas 
seading take up Fenimore Cooper in preference to 
mauseous novels marked by the vulgar handling of 
beliefs -that should be sacred even to the unbeliever, 
by amazing ignorance of syntax, of human life, of 
everything that does not make for notoriety ? 

Of my little pile of Christmas books, the daintiest 
certainly to look at, and the most alluring to handle, 
are the Grimm, which Mrs. Edgar Lucas has trans- 
lated and Mr. Rackham illustrated charmingly, and 
De la Motte Fouqué’s ‘* Sintram and his Companions ” 
translated and illustrated by A. M. and Anna Richards 
sespectively. If [ were judge at a Christmas book 
show I should haye to give this beautiful edition of 
Grimm the first prize, but the smaller volume should 
not be forgotten. Most people have read and been 
delighted by Fouqué’s ‘‘ Undine” at some time or 
other in their lives, but his ‘‘Sintram” is far less 
widely known in England. Hereis a fairy tale in which 
the human interest never flags when once we have 
warmed up to the story—a real masterpiece of its kind. 
The story with a moral or lesson is often so in- 
judiciously told. The children, no less than the grown- 
up people, must often see that it is really in the nature 
of a nasty powder mixed up with raspberry jam. We 
resent being much preached to or at in a story book. 
The goody-goody folk are so often irritating: we 
defiantly sympathise a little with the people who are 


* (1) Grimm’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales.” Freemantle. 6s. net. (2) Grimm’s 
“Fairy Tales.” Ward, Lock. 5s. (3) ‘*‘ The Grey Fairy Book.” 
Longmans. 35. 6d. (4) ‘*The Last of the Mohicans.” (5) ‘*The 
Pathfinder.” (6) ‘* The Deerslayer.” by Fenimore Cooper. Mac- 
millan. 3 vols. 25. 6d.’ each. (7) ‘‘Sintram and his Com- 
ions.” By De la Motte Fouqué. Freemantle. 35. 6¢. net. 
nt. Is. 6d. net. 
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meant to shock us. Take Frank Headley or Grace 
Harvey, for example, in ‘‘Two Years Ago:” their 
sanctity strikes us sometimes as quite immodest, it is 
worn on their sleeves so much. Now ‘‘Sintram” is 
essentially a book with a moral or lesson. Yet we do 
not rise with a wry face from the reading of it; but 
refreshed and invigorated. ‘‘Sintram” is perhaps 
rather an allegory than a fairy story, in which the 
Tempter is drawn with true skill. The strongest scene 
in the book is the bear hunt when the Little Master 
answering for Sintram, induces the good Baron 
Montfolco to take the flying leap with one snow shoe 
loose. It is left to our judgment to decide whether or 
no the words with which the Little Master deceives 
the Baron express the secret thoughts that possess 
Sintram as he kneels to examine the shoe. He turns 
indignantly to remonstrate, it is true, even before the 
mischief has been done, but he follows his crafty com- 
panion immediately afterwards and all but succumbs to 
his snares. ‘‘ Sintram” shows the painful progress of a 
human soul through a very Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and the wrestlings of the young knight with the 
Little Master could have been drawn more powerfully 
only by Bunyan himself. The setting of the story in a 
wild Scandinavian scene was a happy thought. I 
picture the Steinburg Castle of the Rocks of the Moon 
as being somewhere amidst the supreme desolation 
of the Jotuns. They who have seen the sullen lakes 
and the snowclad, cloud-capped peaks of the Jotuns 
flushed by the sunset must feel that land to be the 
natural home of the old Norsk legends and fairy tales. 
If there is room anywhere on earth for an enchanted 
castle and giants and lovely princesses and all the other 
figures of fable, it is deep in the Jotunfjeld. 
GeorceE A. B. Dewar. 


SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG’S REYNOLDS.* 


|_Ovess of the English school of painting are con- 
demned to a kind of see-saw in their admiration 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough, for a freshly seen 
masterpiece by one sends up his virtues in the scale 
and depresses by as much the different virtues of the 
other. Most of us can look back upon moments when 
we took sides on the strength of such an impression, 
calling Reynolds solid and Gainsborough flimsy, or 
Gainsborough inspired and Reynolds academic as the 
case might be. Two years ago found Sir Walter 
Armstrong violently, and with good reason, possessed 
by Gainsborough ; he comes to Reynolds therefore at a 
certain disadvantage. To the eye the book is magnifi- 
cent as its predecessor, amply illustrated and beauti- 
fully printed. There is a list of works revised as far as lay 
in the author’s power. The text shows the ample infor- 
mation and knowledge of the painter’s works we expect 
from this critic, it is packed with his shrewd com- 
ment and happy observation, it is even ingenious in 
eulogy at certain points. But the hasty philosophyt 
that played-in the pzan on Gainsborough is matched 
by the rather sophistical cue taken here to investigate 
Reynolds’ character as a social being and reflect a 
certain chill therefrom upon the painter. I say sophis- 
tical, because from Reynolds’ dispassionate coolness in 
the world we do not really learn anything about 
his character as an artist that is not written in 
his paintings; and the real result of the effort 
to ‘‘reconstitute the whole man,” as we have it 
in the high-sounding programme, is to induce us to 
spend once more a good deal of time pottering with 
Boswell and the rest at dinner tables. Sir Walter 
Armstrong puts it plausibly enough that what we 
admire ina picture is not the thing represented but 
the genius‘of the painter (‘‘ sumjective” and ‘‘ omjec- 
tive ” play once more a confusing part in the argument) 
but the practical outcome is treacherous, viz. to neglect 


* «*Sir Joshua Reynolds, first President of the Royal Academy.” 
By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With seventy-eight photogravures and six lithographic facsimiles in 
colour. London: Heinemann. 1900. 5 guineas net. 

+ Certain of my criticisms on that philosophy (SATURDAY REVIEW, 
February 25, 1899) seem to rankle, and give a touch of asperity to the 
noble type and creamy Whatman of p. 157. I grieve to see that Sir 
Walter Armstrong still believes in the existence of ‘‘ correct drawing.” 
But we were to have this and other high matters out in private. 
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a little the real acts of genius, the pictures, for the 
less significant acts of the man of genius’ leisure. A 
career devoted to art often uses up the passions in 
the imaginative life and starves the real, leaving to it 
the dulness of a curmudgeon or don bourgeois or the 
equal dulness of unimpassioned vices. In Reynolds’ 
case it happens that what with his notebooks of 
engagements and the gossip of his friend’s memoirs, we 
have a full account of his highly proper and rather in- 
human though sociable existence. Leslie and Taylor 
have once for all given us full measure of ‘*‘ On the morn- 
ing of such and such a date we find Lady So-and-So 
sitting to Reynolds—the lady of whom it is told . . .” 
and ‘‘In the evening there was a dinner at the Club 
when the conversation reported by Boswell may have 
taken place...” A critic who can get so close to 
real business as Sir Walter Armstrong is playing truant 
when he tells us he is reconstituting the painter psycho- 
logically by repeating this kind of thing. It is amusing, 
but the true study, the close examination of the works, 
is more so. 

There are several questions raised in these pages that 
I am tempted to discuss, but at the risk of giving what 
may seem undue importance to a single point, I will 
employ my limited space in examining that section of 
the book in which the author’s bias and programme 
render him most demonstrably unjust to Reynolds. 

The final chapter deals with the Discourses, and the 
jaunty superiority which is Sir Walter’s foible plays 
here an unlucky part. No one has a right to speak so 


lightly of the Discourses who has read them so care- - 


lessly. I will not delay over the criticism of their style, 
curiously patronising as it is, as by a master correcting 
the exercises of an amateur. The slips picked out 
could be easily matched from Sir Walter’s own pages, 
and are small and rare defects in the sustained lucidity, 
closeness of exposition, and happy expressiveness in 
difficult matter that mark Sir Joshua as a writer. But 
the Discourses are read not chiefly for their style, they 
constantly find readers because they contain the reflec- 
tions of a great painter on the problems of his art, prob- 
lems encountered with a singularly honest and modest 
mind. They are dull to the reader who demands rhetoric 
in place of thought ; they are too large in their scope for 
the reader who is impatient of any art save the modern 
and local art ; but they are so clear, they represent so 
determined an effort on a painter’s part to account for 
his own procedure, but to reserve the supreme place 
for a quite different procedure, that it is really discon- 
certing to find an acute and learned critic a hundred 
years after their publication pronouncing that»‘‘ the first 
thing to strike us is the remarkable contradiction 
between Sir Joshua’s expressed opinions and his own 
practice.” Sir Joshua perhaps suffered distraction as an 
artist from his critical appreciativeness, but he ought to 
have full credit for the consistency and high detachment 
of his view. 

Here is an example of the contradiction, according 
to Sir Joshua's critic : 

In that strange fourth Discourse, which brings out the 
epposition between eighteenth century and nineteenth century 
ideas in so startling a fashion, he says: “To give a general 
air of grandeur at first view, all trifling or artful play of 
little lights, or an attention to a variety of tints is to be 
avoided ; a quietness and simplicity must reign over the 
whole work; to which a breadth of uniform and simple 
colour will very much contribute.” Now at the very time when 
he was thus advising his young men, he was probably painting 
the “ Mrs. Carnac” of the Wallace gallery. ... It is perhaps 
the most audacious example one can find in the whole history 
of art of the use of a trifling play of little lights ; for the lady’s 
white dress, as she advances through the wood, is covered with 
the pattern made by the shadows of leaves playing overhead in 
the sunlight. He often repeated this effect, which is’ about as 
strongly opposed to the whole spirit of his teaching as anything 
could be. 

Now if Sir Walter Armstrong will read the fourth 
Discourse with a little attention, he will find that Sir 
Joshua, in the passage cited, is speaking of the treat- 
ment of colour in the Grand Style of Historical Paint- 
ing so called, or, as he would have preferred to call it, 
Poetical Painting. This exalted and abstract art he’ex- 
pressly distinguishes, throughout his Discourses, from 
Portrait Painting, the art he himself practised. In 
Reynolds’ view he himself and Gainsborough followed 
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a low and humble branch of art, to which many of the 
more sensual pleasures of the sight might be conceded. 
The great Venetians even, and their Flemish followers 
like Rubens, he ranked in an inferior school, calling 
them Elegant or Ornamental Historical Painters, but 
not Sublime. A little lower down on the same page 
we read : 

“Next to these” (ie. the Epic painters of Florence, 
Rome, Bologna and their French followers) “but in @ 
very different style of excellence, we may rank the Vene- 
tian, together with the Flemish and the Dutch schools; ak 
professing to depart from the great purposes of painting, and 
catching at applause by inferior qualities. I am not ignorant 
that some will censure me for placing the Venetians in this 
inferior class, and many of the warmest admirers of painting 
will think them unjustly degraded ; but I wish not to be mis- 
understood. Though I can by no means allow them to hold 
rank with the nobler schools of painting, they accomplished 
perfectly the thing they attempted. But as mere elegance is 
their principal object, as they seem more willing to dazzle than 
to affect, it can be no injury to them to suppose that their 
practice is useful only toits properend. But what may heighten 
the elegant may degrade the sublime. There is a simplicity, 
and I may add severity, in the great manner, which is, 1 am 
afraid, almost incompatible with this comparatively sensual 
style.” 

He develops this at some length, making the reser- 
vation that the best performances in this lower school 
are valued more than second-rate performances in the 
higher. Then he quite definitely places his own art, 
and explains why devices such as the light and shadow 
in Mrs. Carnac are allowable in that. 

“Such of us who move in these humbler walks of the profession 
are not ignorant that, as the natural dignity of the subject is 
less, the more all the little ornamental helps are necessary to its 
embellishment. It would be ridiculous for a painter of domestic 
scenes, of fortraits, landscapes, animals, or still life, to say 
that he despised those qualities which have made the sub- 
ordinate schools so famous. The art of colouring, and the 
skilful management of light and shadow, are essential requisites 
in his confined labours. If we descend still lower, what is the 
painter of fruit and flowers without the utmost art in colouring 
and what the painters call handling. . . . For these petty ex- 
cellencies are here essential beauties.” 


There is therefore no contradiction here between 
Reynolds’ practice and preaching; rather a very 
definite distinction between the art of the portrait, and 
that exalted art, the ambition and achievement of which 
he urged upon his students. Nor is he satisfied with 
a broad discrimination; in this Discourse and the 
following he explains that there are degrees by which 
Portrait may approach the Grand Style. In his practice 
these degrees are exemplified. The Grand Style, he 
says, may not compromise with the lower, but the 
lower may on occasion raise itself by simplification. 
Thus a portrait painter may, at some expense of likeness, 
but to accord with a statuesque conception, (1) ‘‘ leave 
out all the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face” 
and (2) ‘‘ change the dress from a temporary fashion to 
one more permanent.” Any heightening of style, he 
thinks, should be all of a piece; the simplifying of 
draperies, the cutting away of accidents of fashion and 
texture in them should be in the exact measure 
of the simplification of likeness, the cutting away ot 
accidents in individual feature. It was therefore with 
a perfectly good conscience that Reynolds elaborated 
the quilted petticoat and accidental lighting of a Nedlp 
O’Brien, but simplified the draperies and textures along 
with the faces in the more grandiosely conceived Ladies 
decorating a term of Hymen, and carried the severity 
further still in the monumental J/rs. Siddons. His own 
‘historical paintings ” he would have classed with the 
Elegant or Ornamental Venetian school ; for example 
the Cymon and Iphigenia, with its daring pencils of 
light bursting through the leaves. 

The supposed contradiction then does not exist; 
but it would of course be open to Sir Walter 
Armstrong or another to question the validity of 
Reynolds’ classification, and to assert that painting 
is most painting when colour, play of light and 
shade, and the resources of handling are most fully 
employed. But such a critic must remember that 
Reynolds is facing a real problem which no complete 
account of painting can ignore ; that he is speaking 
not of some ee figment but of aa 
actual art, one of the grandest, however we may have 
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excluded it by arbitrary definition. He is trying to work 
into his scheme of painting the Sistine ceiling, and to 

ive it in that scheme a place commensurable with the 
impression it had, against all his upbringing, his own 
bent and powers, made upon his youth, with the 
challenge it continued throughout life to press upon his 
intelligence, and the homage it exacted from him at the 
summit of his own accomplishment and in the maturity 
ofhisjudgment. When Reynolds, at the age of twenty- 
six, found himself in the Sistine Chapel he was in the 
presence of an art he could not understand. It ignored 
the ‘‘ Nature” of small accidents in character, in colour, 
im light, in texture, in fashion that were his study as 
a portrait painter, it swept beyond ali sensualities 
ef creamy surface and unctuous gradation. In 
Michael Angelo he met a painter who thought oil paint- 
ing ‘‘an occupation for women and children,” and 
addressed himself in the barest terms to the expression 
of the utmost energy and majesty that the human form 
and the rhythm of design could compass. Of this 
painting Sir Joshua states, and surely states truly, that 
it is incompatible with (1) minute discrimination of 
personality (2) of stuff and texture of draperies (3) of 
the accidents of light and broken colours. This exalta- 
tion of painting demands an abstraction akin to that 
of sculpture. We cannot imagine am Adam and Eve 
of the Sistine roof improved by a dappling of shadow 
from the Tree, or the Sibyls bettering their awfulness 
by wearing sheeny silk and fur. It was this glimpse 
of the terrible bare heights of Michael Angelo that 
moulded the Discourses of Reynolds, and thrust his 
own art into a humble corner of his system. Along with 
the giant who held his real allegiance he at first names 
Raphael (forgetting the portraits in his Histories), and 
treats with tenderness the Bolognese and French, who 
cultivated, with whatever absence of the damon, the 
idea of an heroic art. There is something profoundly 
moving in the closing sentences of Reynolds’ last 
Discourse, sentences whose dignified forms of the 
time’s language restrain and enhance their emotion of 
surrender and worship. Reynolds conceived himself to 
be prophesying in a parish of art about a world descried 
beyond its horizon ; his hope in an Academy school was 
that some youth might enter the land of promise from 
which he himself was shut out; hence his perpetual 
insistence, with his students, on the grand style at the 
expense of his own. Nor was the idea vain and foolish. 
The man came after Reynolds’ day, though not by way 
of the Academy schools; he came in the person of 
Alfred Stevens. 

We are shyer than Reynolds was of measuring the 
stature of art by the degree in which it is epical, of 
weighing colour against form, intellectual expression 
against emotional, event against mood, but however 
much we assert the incommensurability of the portrait 
art with this other, however high we rank colour as a 
revealing and not merely ornamental element, we do 
not destroy thereby the necessary difference of pro- 
cedure that Reynolds lays down for the two arts, or the 
lofty possibilities of the more abstract kind of painting. 

On some other points I think Sir Walter Armstrong 
does injustice to Reynolds’ theory. Reynolds surely 
states with singular justice the nature and limits of 
originality in art, how genius is never absolute origin- 
ality but an engendering of art by the marriage of new 
with old, bow therefore the original comes by way of 
imitation. But my space is exhausted, and many 
inviting topics must be left out, including points of 
agreement more numerous than those of difference on 
which I have been constrained to dwell. D. S. M. 


P.S.—I have received a letter from Mr. H. M. Paull, 
in which he adds himself to those who would be willing 
to subscribe to a scheme such as I| sketched last week. 
Mr. Paull, it appears, had already suggested the for- 
mation of an association like Les Amis du Louvre in an 
article published in the ‘‘ Fortnighily Review” for 
April, 1898, an article containing other excellent 
suggestions. 


“ALICE” AGAIN AWAKENED. 


CONCEIVE the illustrator of books as an active 
fiend, who clips with long sharp shears the tender 
wings of illusion. I hate him. Especially do I hate 
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him when he illustrates a work of fantasy. It is bad 
enough to be robbed of my own vision of a realistic 
scene, even when the illustrator’s vision happens, by 
some rare chance, to strike me as better than my own. 
It is far worse to see materialised a scene of sheer 
fantasy, even if, by another rare chance, the illustrator’s 
vision of it has coincided with my own. But, though 
I deplore all illustrations, I do discriminate. Though I 
should prefer that ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” and ‘* Through 
the Looking-Glass ” had never been illustrated at all, by 
Sir John Tenniel or any other artist, I do admit readily 
that Sir John’s illustrations are the best imaginable. | 
rejoice in the goodness of them, if only because they 
are so good, so sure, that they have permanently be- 
numbed the hundred-and-one hands which would other- 
wise have heen itching to illustrate ‘‘ Alice.” Itis a 
good thing, also, that there never was an edition of 
** Alice” unillustrated. We have never read the 
book save under Sir John’s auspices. He, mercifully, 
clipped our wings before they had fluttered ever so 
little, and so his ingenious flying-machine has never 
really chafed us. The true fiend of illustration suffers 
us to soar alone ere he swoops with his shears. We 
ought, also, to thank Sir John for this mercy : that he 
has so paved the way that the inevitable dramatic 
version of ‘* Alice ” need not be painful to us. Imagine 
what would have happened if ‘‘ Alice” had never been 
illustrated at all, or had been illustrated badly by various 
ladies and gentlemen! However well-inspired the con- 
ceiver and the costumier of the play, how we should 
have shuddered! As it is, we have but one common 
vision of all the characters and monsters whom Alice 
met—Sir John’s vision. And we are perfectly con- 
tent if these characters and monsters realise that 
vision. In the present production at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, they do realise it, obediently and fully. One and 
all, they are as we know them in the book. Poor 
Alice herself is the sole disturber of our preconception. 
That Alice’s appearance should be wrong is a very 
serious pity; but it is not the fault of the manage- 
ment, nor of Miss Ellaline Terriss, altogether. A child 
could not play so long and important a part. No 
actress (to adapt a well-known aphorism) can play 
Alice till she is twenty, and then she doesn’t look 
the part. She may produce an illusion of childish- 
ness, but she cannot give us the prim, Medio- 
Victorian childishness of Alice. The short petticoats of 
Alice, and the straight-combed hair, are not quite 
possible. Their severity has to be sacrificed. Some 
measure of alien softness and picturesqueness has 
to be contrived; else were the result a monstrous 
caricature. But I cannot help thinking that Miss 
Terriss, in her necessary desire to translate ’twenties 
into ’teens, has gone further than she need have gone 
in the matter of softness and picturesqueness, further 
than she need have gone from very Alice. Her curls 
need not fall in quite so wilful a tumult ; nor need her 
dress be silken, with accordion-pleats ; nor need her 
pinafore seem quite so costly a symbolic film. Her 
whole appearance is a defiance, rather than a compro- 
mise. However, for the others, I have nothing but 
praise to offer. The Mad Hatter and the Knave of 
Hearts, the Mock Turtle and the Duchess, and all the 
other creatures, are precisely as Sir John gave them to 
us, only with the added graces of colour, mobility, 
voices, and three dimensions. These added graces 
would, of course, be mere aggravations, were not Sir 
John’s forms copied faithfully, or had not these forms 
existed at all. Wherefore, once and away, I may be 
entirely grateful to an illustrator. I beg leave to with- 
— my wish that ‘ Alice ” had never been illustrated 
at all. 

Often as this dramatic version has been performed, I 
had never seen it before. Its ingenuity is delightful. 
Lewis Carrol was not less fortunate in having Mr. 
Savile Clark as his dramatist than in having Sir 
John as his illustrator. None of the most delightful 
incidents in either of the two books has been omitted, 
and none of them has lost its savour, and all of them 
grow out of and into one another in the right kind of 
reasonably-unreasonable sequence. The result is a 
perfect little pantomime. Every adult must revel in it. 
I cannot so safely answer for children. Between us 
and children—even the least ‘‘ reserved ” children—there 
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is always a certain veil of mystery. It is not safe to 
dogmatise about their tastes by reference to what we 
should have liked at their age ; for children are prob- 
ably as different as are adults in different generations. 
The punning of which Lewis Carrol was too prodigal, and 
which delighted us as children, may, for aught I know, 
bore children nowadays as greatly as it bores us. 
Their ringing peals may be a mere affectation. Again, 
do they, I wonder, really share our delight in Carrol’s 
philosophic apfergus? We laugh long when someone, 
to whom Alice has declared that she likes the Carpenter 
better than the Walrus ‘‘ because “e was just a little bit 
sorry for the poor oysters,” replies ‘‘ Yés, but he ate 
more of them;” we find in that reply a more deliciously 
just indictment of sentimentalism than ever was made, 
even by Mr. Meredith. The children laugh, too; 
but their laughter may be hollow mimicry of ours. 
Through the veil of mystery, we can but make pot- 
shots at their true tastes. My own personal pot- 
shot is that they do really like ‘‘ Alice,” as a story, by 
reason of its perfect blend of fantasy with moral 
edification. I believe the love of these two separate 
things to be implanted in the child for all time, and 
I believe that Carrol’s inimitable conjunction of them 
keeps, and will keep, ‘‘ Alice” really popular in nurseries. 
Behind Lewis Carrol, the weaver of fantastic dreams, 
the delighter in little children, there was always Mr. 
Dodgson, the ascetic clergyman, the devoted scholar in 
mathematics. And the former had to pay constant 
toll to the latter—to report himself, as it were, at very 
brief intervals. It was as though the writer never 
could quite approve of his deviations into the sunny 
path that he loved best. When he was not infusing 
mathematics into his humour, he was stiffening out 
his fantasy with edification. In his later books, mathe- 
matics and morals triumphed. Humour lay crushed in 
‘‘ The Tangled Skein,” fantasy in ‘‘ Sylvie and Bruno.” 
Readers of Walter Pater will remember the story of 
Prior Saint-Jean ; will remember how the last volume 
of that treatise on mathematics which had occupied his 
life never was completed. ‘‘ Whereas in the earlier 
volumes you found by way of illustration no more than 
the simplest indispensable diagrams, the scribe’s hand 
had strayed here into mazy borders, long spaces of 
hieroglyph, and as it were veritable pictures of the 
theoretic elements of his subject. Soft wintry auroras 
seemed to play behind whole pages of crabbed textual 
writing, line and figure bending, breathing, flaming into 
lovely ‘arrangements’ that were like music made 
visible. . . .”. Weli! (as Pater himself would have 
said) Lewis Carrol’s history was the history of Prior 
Saint-Jean reversed. In him the fair luxuriance of a 
Pagan fancy was gradually overcome by the sense of 
duty to his cloth, and by the tyranny of an exact 
science. In the two books about Alice, however, you 
have a perfect fusion of the two opposing elements in 
his nature. In them the morality is no more than im- 
plicit, and the mathematics are not thrust on you. 
Though modern adults are apt to resent even implicit 
morality in a book for children, children delight in it. 
They delight in feeling that, in some way or other, 
Alice is being ‘‘improved” by her adventures. Orally, 
she seems: to be an awful prig, but various internal evi- 
dence makes them suspect her of having ‘‘a past ”—of 
having been naughty ; and they feel that, somehow 
or other, the Caterpillar and the Red Queen and 
all the rest of them are working out her redemp- 
tion. This human, commonplace element in Alice, 
and the delight depending on it, are, I think, 


missed in the production at the Vaudeville. Not 


merely does Miss Terriss look more like a fairy than a 
child : she Jehaves as such. She gives no hint of ‘‘a 
past” behind a priggish manner. She seems as one 
born to patronise, from a pedestal of solid virtue, Red 
Queens and White Queens and other potentates. For 
her no monster, how grotesque soever, has any terrors ; 
she is secure, with the security that comes of a con- 
science utterly untroubled. Nor can she from any sage 
beast acquire any knowledge that is not hers already. 
To everyone alike, she is all smiles, and sweet supe- 
riority, and honeyed graciousness. She is not merely 
a fairy: she ig the fairy-queen. This is a pity. It 


robs the play of what would be, as I conceive, its 
It does not, however, 


primary appeal to children. 
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mar very grievously the enjoyment of adults. And is 
it not for us adults, after all, that these pantomimes are 
intended ? Max. 


ENGLISH MUSIC AFTER FRANCE. 


GOMETIMES during the five months it has been my 

good fortune to be out of the wunendurable 
so-called climate of this horrible London, it has 
occurred to me that perhaps I was missing something, 
some miraculous art-achievement, some brilliant new 
English player on the piano, violin or Jew’s-harp— 
something that one could not afford to miss ; and the 
thought has often caused me no small uneasiness. It 
is painful to avoid one’s duty when duty jumps with 
inclination. However, on being, so to say, restored 
to my throne after my Odyssean wanderings | find I 
have missed absolutely nothing. It is true that some 
critics whom I respect find in Mr. Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of 
S. Gerontius” a masterwork ; but it has not yet (I 
think) been given in London, and I never in any 
circumstances attend the provincial festivals. It 
is true that an eminent tenor, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, has retired from the concert-platform; but 
unless he proves altogether unlike any other tenor, 
soprano, contralto or baritone who has ever lived, he 
will undoubtedly oblige me with at least one opportunity 
of hearing him again for the last time. If he should 
prove unlike his fellow-artists I shall not regret missing 
him on his ‘‘ positively last appearance,” until I reach 
my dotage and begin scribbling my reminiscences ; and 
pray heaven that the date be far off. Excepting for 
these two things, ‘‘ Gerontius ” and Mr. Lloyd’s retire- 
ment, the season has been like every other season for 
gence past. The ‘* Pops” have gone on as usual, Mr. 

ewman’s concerts have gone on as usual, a number 
of unimportant people have given concerts of varying 
degrees of respectable mediocrity, also as usual. Mr. 
Newman’s concerts are all that I regret ; for Mr. Wood’s 
conducting is to me one of the finest pleasures life in 
England affords. Any intelligent foreigner reading this 
article will exclaim ‘‘ But what of opera ?>—surely some 
promising young singer has appeared; perhaps some 
young composer of genius has revealed himself to the 
public!” Alas! if Monsieur or Herr the  intelli- 
gent foreigner will take the trouble to visit London at 
this time of the year and pass through Bow Street, he 
will find Covent Garden closed without so much as 
‘*Reliche” painted on the walls. Once a fortnight, at 
midnight or thereabout, it is opened; and anyone who 
chooses to pay a guinea and enter will be left in not a 
moment’s doubt that it is anything but opera which is 
going on there. It is sad, but the truth is that at the 
very time of year when people ought to be anxious to 
pass the long nights at concerts and at the opera, there 
is no opera; and the concerts are mere stale repetitions 
of the previous spring season’s successes and failures. 
Last week I spoke of the dreary monotony of the opera 
at Paris and Brussels; but surely the monotony here 
is ten times more monotonous. In France and Belgium 
one at any rate occasionally hears a fresh singer, good 
or bad, and one may sometimes pass a pleasant lazy 
evening even with so hackneyed a work as ‘‘ Faust”. 
or so tiresome a work as ‘‘La Bohéme.” But here 
the powers that be have declared these exceeding mild 
delights forbidden, and we are thrown back upon 
concerts. Now there is nothing in the world more 
terrible than a monotonous concert. At the opera one 
can chat in the foyer with one’s friends between the 


acts or even (be it whispered) while the acts are in. 


progress ; but for some unknown reason it would be con- 
sidered criminal to do so at the ‘‘ Pops”’—the ‘‘ Pops,” 
once my joy, and now grown intolerably stale and 
threadbare. Dull, musically, as Paris is and as Brussels 


is, they are not duller than London. Those who want - 


to enjoy plenty of good music are driven to reside in 


Germany, and it is not everyone’s avocation which © 


permits him to do that. Outside Germany there seems 
to be nothing exhilarating to break the tedium of the 
operatic and concert-giver’s routine. 

It is not for me to complain. If there is nothing of 
interest in London, I can always lightly skip abroad 
and observe what is to be seen and heard there. But 
are there no people whatever in London who want to 
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throw off the galling, exasperating yoke of routine ; are 
there no entrepreneurs who will risk a few pounds on 
dding something fresh instead of spending their money 
on the old with the absolute certainty of losing it? 
Messrs. Chappell, certainly, have engaged Ysajye to 
piay at the next season of ‘‘ Pops,” and he will bring 
is own quartet with him; but there is no indication 
as yet that the programmes will differ in any respect 
from the programmes of former seasons. Mr. Newman 
has issued his programmes, too, for his next season, and 
they are interesting and will doubtless be enjoyed by 
me and a few others. But even they are somewhat 
stamped with sameness. Messrs. Newman and Wood 
seem to have only two strings to their bow—Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky. Perhaps these are the only strings 
that send the profitable arrow straight to the heart of the 
box-office. If that is so, nothing more can be said. 
Concert-giving for the fun of the thing is too expensive 
to be kept up very long. Yet I fancy that twice as 
many novelties would not drive anyone away and might 
even draw a few of the curious to Queen’s Hall to hear 
what is going on in the bigger world of music. As for 
opera, there is not the faintest sign to yield one hope 
that the possessors of Covent Garden will ever con- 
descend to indulge in a season while ‘‘ everyone” is out 
of town. Wewho want to hear opera must hear it at 
precisely the time of year when an opera-house is the 
most uncomfortable place in the world. The public 
crowds there and pays its guinea or twenty-five or 
thirty shillings, because unless it does that it cannot 
hear opera at all or must go to Germany to hear it. 
The fathers of families cannot say to their fond wives 
\and youngsters, ‘‘ We will run across to Hamburg or 
Frankfort and hear ‘ The Valkyrie’ this evening.” They 
wait and pay the toll that Covent Garden extorts and are 
quite unaware that a goodly part of the money goes to 
enable our Continental friends to hear the same operas 
at much lower prices at a time when opera is much 
more enjoyable. For these foreign artists get big fees 
at Covent Garden during the three months summer 
season when they are not needed abroad, and are 
thereby enabled in the winter and early spring to give 
their services in Paris, Brussels and elsewhere at much 
lower rates than would otherwise be possible. It is 
not the Municipality or the public of Brussels that 
keeps up the Monnaie theatre: it is largely the over- 
taxed population of London; and Mr. Higgins and 
the artists themselves are simply tax-gatherers who 
collect the cash and send it to Belgium. I hear 
rumours of the doings of the Rosa company and of 
the Manners company ; and certainly I look to them 
rather than to the Covent Garden authorities for a 
winter opera in London. Soon I intend to hear the 
Manners company, and if it is half as good as it is 
reported to be, I shall certainly recommend Mr. 
Manners to trust more to London and less to the 
provinces in future. At Hamburg the opera is given 
one night in the town and the next in Altona, 
a suburb ; and I cannot see why this plan should not be 
extended in London. I believe that a good company 
going the round of the suburbs with regularity, giving 
a week here, a fortnight there, and so on, would rapidly 
in.a strong band of supporters in each neighbourhood. 

e company would be looked for, and the habit of 
opera-going would gradually be developed. At present 
there is no such habit ; an opera company appears in a 
suburban district or a provincial town for a week ; and 
it is gone before our native British inertia has been 
overcome and the reluctant inhabitants have made up 
their minds to give it a trial. There is a habit of play- 
going in England; and all round London we can see 
theatres springing up like mushrooms. If once our 
yo ng taught the public to go to opera as an 
ordinary, every-evening mode of enjoyment, opera 
would become a far more profitable thing than 
drama. Abroad, where so many towns have their 
permanent opera, the Municipality always assists with 
a subsidy. But probably very few people know how 
small the subsidy is in the majority of cases. It is to 
the public the theatre directors look for their main sup- 
port ; and unless they gain it their scheme is inevitably 
shipwrecked. In England we are accustomed to pay- 
ing higher prices; and even were these reduced con- 
siderably, there would still be a margin more than 
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sufficient to compensate for the absence of the subsidy] 
The subsidy is not an unmixed blessing. It cannot be 
pleasant to be compelled by a Town Council, which 
knows just as much about music as Town Councils 
always do, to mount at a vast expense such magnificent 
works as Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell.” It is not the 
subsidy which counts abroad, save perhaps in Paris 
and a few of the large German operas where the thing is 
done on a gorgeous scale: it is the people’s habit of going 
to opera regularly during the winter. Where the 
manager is timid or incompetent, the opera fails in spite 
of the subsidy ; where he is daring and able it succeeds, 
however small the subsidy may be. Passing through 
Rouen the other day, via Dieppe and Newhaven and 
by Dieppe and Newhaven back to London, I found Mr. 
de Lara’s ‘‘ Messaline” being given to an enthusiastic 
crowded house. The manager there is an enterprising 
as well as a competent man ; at that opera ‘‘ Siegfried” 
has already been given, though it has not yet reached 
Paris; and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson” was first given 
there many years ago. The director was not first in the 
field with ‘* Messaline,” for it was given successfully in. 
London last year, and would have been given again this 
year but for the difficulty in finding the right artists ; 
and it was given only a few days ago at Bordeaux; 
but it was excellently rendered at Rouen by a 
company no better, I will swear, than the Manners 
company. The orchestra was good and directed by 
a first-rate man; and the rest of the artists played 
with immense will and go, with results that must 
have been highly pleasing to Mr. de Lara. Why 
should not .a company such as that of Mr. Manners 
play, not only or necessarily ‘‘ Messaline,” but all the 
novelties that we cannot hear at Covent Garden and 
the works that the greater portion of the many London 
publics cannot hear even when they are done at Covent 
Garden? That way and that way only salvation lies. 
Reverting for a moment to concerts, I am told 
that this year has been especially bad for the artists 
owing to the preposterous number of charity concerts 
in connexion with the war. This seems to me monstrous. 
It is difficult, I know, to induce the British public to 
give enough money for any public cause; and if it can 
be taxed by means of concerts, well and good. But 
why should the artists be singled out for such bad 
treatment, why should they lose their livelihood to the 
end that gaily dressed ladies should get the credit of 
raising sums of money for this or that war fund? We 
people who live by what it pleases us to call our 
brains and temperament suffer a great deal in this way. 
No one dreams of asking a butcher for a leg of 
mutton because it is good; but I, for instance, con- 
stantly receive letters somewhat after this manner : 
“‘Dear J. F. R., I have seen your book, ——, ata 
friend’s house, and glancing at it thought what you have 
said about —— the most significant thing yet uttered. 
on the subject. Might I beg a copy? &c. &c.” A 
friend of mine who has endured much in this way 
always replies that it is a mistake to imagine that an 
author can live by giving away copies of his books for 
the sake of the advertisement. Singers suffer much 
more than artists, and it is time a stop were put to the 
game. An artist who has sung once at a charity 
concert in a season has done enough, and he should 
refuse todo more. After that he should exact his full 
fee. The only concerts that people pay to attend 
nowadays are charity concerts, and after paying the 
artists there will always be a fair sum left. Anyhow, 
it is shabby that music, the worst paid of all the arts, 
should be expected to contribute most to war and 


LIFE ANNUITIES. 


OMETHING like two and a half millions is invested 
annually in the purchase of annuities from Assur- 

ance Companies in the United Kingdom, a far larger 
number of annuitants being females than males. 
There are many circumstances in which the pur- 
chase of an annuity is an appropriate investment for 
awoman. It enables her to obtain a larger income, 
and women are less often than men in a position that 
makes it necessary to leave at death any provision 
for others ; consequently the sinking of the capital in 
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order to obtain the maximum of income does not 
matter. It is to be feared that a large number of 
annuitants fail to purchase their annuities to the best 
advantage, since many companies, whose annuity 
rates are relatively unfavourable, manage to sell large 
numbers of annuities. A reference to so accessible a 
book as Whitaker’s Almanack shows that for each 
4100 invested a lady sixty years of age could obtain 
an annuity for so little as £47 5s. 10d. per annum, or 
so much as £8 gs. 2d. The security is complete in 
both cases, and no question of bonuses arises. After 
making sure that the security is unquestionable, the 
sole point for annuitants to consider is the income they 
can obtain for a given amount of purchase money. 


So far as actuaries are concerned, opinion in regard 
to annuity rates is a trifle chaotic, or perhaps it would 
be more polite to say, that a great diversity of opinion 
exists. It is not quite obvious why this should be, 
since the only two important factors to be taken into 
account in settling annuity rates are mortality and 
interest. The experience of Government annuitants 
is a fairly reliable guide, and the annuity experience of 
forty-four assurance companies has recently been 
made available by the combined efforts of the Institute 
and Faculty of Actuaries. With regard to the rate of 
interest upon which the calculations are based there 
seems no obvious reason for such wide differences of 
opinion, and it is a little unsatisfactory that, in so com- 


paratively simple a matter, many excellent assurance. 


companies should endeavour to persuade their friends 
and connexions to invest their money in annuities on 
relatively bad terms. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation has 
recently called attention to the question of invalid lives 
Usually there is no 
medical examination of an annuitant, since an assurance 
company gains by selling an annuity to an inferior 
life. In life assurance matters the companies are 
necessarily particular in the selection of lives, and 
charge assurers in bad health, or of bad family history, 
a higher premium. It is only fair that an annuitant 
whose prospects of living long are below the average 
should receive better terms than a more healthy life. 
The scheme of the Royal Exchange is not the novelty 
that some people seem to suppose, since the Sun of 
Canada introduced the principle of more favourable 
terms to invalid lives some time ago. Novelty is not, 
however, necessary to merit, and in certain circum- 
stances the granting of more favourable terms to 
inferior lives would be a great advantage. We doubt, 
however, whether many people who have any reason 
to believe themselves to be other than first-class lives 
would be likely to purchase annuities. There is a very 
considerable element of selection which tells against 
the companies in such a matter as this, and while 
admitting the justice of the principle of giving better 
terms to impaired lives we doubt the popularity of the 
scheme. 

In judging of the terms quoted by different com- 
panies there are two or three points which it is im- 
portant for a purchaser to notice. He should make 
sure whether the cost of the stamps on the annuity 
deeds has to be paid by himself or by the company. 
He should make sure whether the annuity rates he is 
comparing are payable yearly, half-yearly or quarterly ; 
since the yearly rates are naturally higher than the 
half-yearly, and the half-yearly rates higher than the 
quarterly. The terms usually quoted are for annuities 
payable half-yearly. He should further make sure 
whether the last payment is made on the date on which 
a payment is normally due, or whether a further pro- 
portionate amount is paid up till the time of death. To 
take an extreme case an annuitant entitled to payments 
on 1 January and 1 July in each year, at the rate of, 
say, £100 per annum, would from some offices be sure 
of a payment to his estate of £50 if he died on 30 June, 
while from other companies nothing would be received 
for the six months all but a day from 1 January to 
30 June. 

Such points as we have named are practical ones for 
annuitants to consider. They are matters to which, 
through ignorance or carelessness, little attention is 
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usually paid, but it makes an appreciable difference to 
annuitants whetherfor not such points are noticed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

17 December, 1900. 


Sir,—Most schools of European art are represented 
now in the London galleries except the modern ; and as 
I have already suggested, when sending a subscription 
to the Rodin Fund, I think the time has come when a 
beginning should be made in acquiring examples of 
the work of modern masters. It is too much to 
expect the directors of our public galleries to see this 
immediately, their training and point of view have been 
in another direction. Often they are out of sympathy 
with modern work, and, being so easy to acquire, it 
does not appeal to their collector instincts. 

The public of course follow their leaders; they enjoy 
what is provided for them, and remain unconscious of 
the men who in a few years will be old masters. 

The enthusiasm and ease with which Mr. Tweed’s 
idea was carried through lead me to hope that the 
subscribers to the Rodin Fund may form the nucleus of 
a permanent association, to continue and extend the 
work they have started so successfully. They should 


-confine themselves strictly to the work of foreign 


living artists ; foreign so that the association may not 
develop into a second Chantrey Fund, and living 
because it is their work that we wish to introduce to the 
public. 

Seeing that sculpture is so little thought of 
in England, it would be well for the association at first 
chiefly to confine itself to that. There is enough to be 
done, for I believe it is a fact that there is not one 
example of the important modern Belgian school of 
sculpture in all the public galleries in Great Britain, 
and of the modern French school there will be only 
the two examples of Rodin’s work that we shall owe to 
Mr. Tweed’s initiative. If some such scheme as this. 
is adopted, I shall be glad to become a supporter. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. H. Gipson. 


P.S.—I forgot to say that I think the minimum 
subscription should be a low one—not more than tos. 
ayear. The maximum might be £5. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY Review. 
Tat-y-Carn, R.S.O., N. WALEs. 


Sir,—Among the subscribers to the ‘‘ Rodin” fund 
brought together by Mr. Tweed there doubtless exists 
the nucleus for the formation of such a society as. 
D. S. M. suggests for the assistance of our National 
Art Collections, ‘‘ by a little concerted action from 
without.” Should not a society, that may perforce occa- 
sionally play the part of the candid friend of existing 
bodies, keep a hold upon its purchases? Speaking 
not only for myself, but also for others who are 
willing to subscribe, I do not see anything in favour 
of the proposed society’s handing over its property 
immediately and unconditionally to the authorities in 
return for house room. If it were to retain the owner- 
ship, at least for a few years, and lend to the national 
collections, such a course would have the advantage of 
enabling opinion upon the purchases to mature (which. 
might possibly be desirable on occasion) and at the 
same time maintain the society in a strong position. 
Difficulty with regard to a home should not be insuper- 
able and could be considered later. The Chantrey 
purchases enjoyed the hospitality of South Kensington, 
until the Tate Gallery was built, the trustees of which 
having ample room to spare would doubtless be hos- 
pitable in their turn. Whether the brief existence of the 
present committee justifies hope in the continuance of 
the pleasant picture of ‘officials free from officia 
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responsibilities and qualms” joining with lamb-like 
outsiders and peace ensuing, may be open to question. 
Is there not reason why the society it is proposed to 
create should be kept as far removed as possible from 
official influence, as well as from that of all sorts and 
conditions of art dealer ? 

A representative meeting held early in the ensuing 
year would assist the evolution of a workable scheme. 

Yours faithfully, H. P. Hatin FRISWELL. 


INDIAN IRRIGATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The letters of your correspondent A. T. F. in 
the Review of the 1st and 15th instant are as the 
‘** vox clamantis in eremo ;” falling on ears stopped as 
those of the adder, which will not hearken to the voice 
of the charmers, charm they never so wisely. It is in 
vain to appeal to the India House, or Government of 
India, for support of any proposals to employ existing 
supplies of water for prevention of famines in India. 
They seem possessed with a fatalism, worthy of the 
Oriental races whom they rule, and profess to enlighten. 
Famines must come in the course of nature ; and to do 
their best to mitigate their horrors, appears to be their 
simple creed. And to do them justice, they do act up 
to it; but at fearful cost of lives and money to the poor 
country for which they are responsible. How is it 
that their hearts are so hardened against preventive 
measures ? 

For one thing; had the engineer whose name is 
identified with the policy of prevention of famine by 
construction of Canals of Irrigation to provide food 
and water for man and beast; and of Navigation, to 
convey that food where else it may be wanted; been 
gifted with the tact and literary ability that characterise 
the pamphlet which is A. T. F.’s text, the great cause 
which that Grand Old Man advocated would haye 
prospered better. But he had not the gift of concilia- 
ting those who actively or passively opposed his views. 
He had no patience for those whose duller intellects 
failed to follow him as he dilated on the millions of 
cubic yards of water, available for the cultivation of 
billions of acres of waste land (whether deltaic or up- 
land it mattered not); productive of such financial 
results as made the first cost, whatever that might be, 
a point not worthy of consideration! He failed there- 
fore to convert to his views, and make friends of those 
in authority, who had the power to carry out his pro- 
jects; and his estimate of the comparative value 
of railways and canals was so crudely stated, as to make 
an enemy of the powerful railway interest. And it is 
to be regretted, that the memoir of his life and work 
which has lately appeared, is so imperfectly and con- 
fusedly written, as to be unlikely to promote the cause 
it was intended to advocate. 

A. T. F. has therefore done well to call attention to 
the pamphlet above alluded to; which is not only a 
reprint of the ‘‘ Blackwood” article on the ‘‘ Value of 
the Water of the Great Rivers of India,” but is sup- 
plemented by a second paper, showing that navigable 
canals, not only in India but throughout the world, are 
not really antagonistic to railways, but supplementary 
to them ; and calculated to increase indefinitely the 
produce which both are designed to carry, and which 
railways alone are incompetent to carry. When these 
first principles shall have been grasped by those who 
have the necessary powers at the India Office and in 
India, it will be easy to arrange the business details for 
the complete irrigation and canalisation of India, and to 
carry them into execution for the prevention of famines 
in the future. Yours faithfully, 


THE PACIFICATION OF SOUTH ‘AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Boston, 17 December, 1900. 
™ Smr,—I expect the War Office will be far above 
taking any notice of the suggestions of a civilian ; 


nevertheless, their own methods have for the most part 
resulted in such failures that I venture to put forth my 
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opinion, which is that their whole military policy in 
the Transvaal and Orange State is radically wrong, 
No doubt we have a large army there, but we are 
trying to do far more with it than is possible, consider- 
ing the enormous extent of the territory we are 
attempting in vain to cover and hold. It cannot be 
done against the brave, ubiquitous and mobile Boer, 
and my advice is, briefly, as follows. 


Let us withdraw from all posts that are-not of great § 


strategical importance, and that cannot be securely 
held. Let us concentrate ourselves on the railways, 
rivers, and chief strategical points, and at all these 
points, say between 100 and 200 in the two colonies, 
build forts that shall be practically impregnable, well 
armed and provisioned, and which should form fonts 
@appui to all our troops in that district. Of course 
these forts would be in telegraphic or heliographic 
communication with each other, and I would also 
construct good and durable roads between every one 
of them. No doubt this will take both time and money 
—a great deal of both ; fer contra, it will do the business 
effectually, and it will also, incidentally, open up the 
territories for future trade and commerce.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. W. M. Cooper. 


LEADLESS GLAZE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4 Little Cloisters, Westminster, 
12 December, 1900. 
Sir,—Probably many of your readers are aware of 
the lamentable and widespread effect on the health of 
the workers of the lead which it has been the custom 
to use for the purpose of glazing china and earthenware. 


It is true that in part the mischief has been due to the ' 


lethargy of the workers themselves in the use of precau- 
tions and remedies. But this makes little real difference 
to the duty of the public. We are bound to do what we 
can to secure that the conveniences and luxuries of life 
which we enjoy shall not be produced at an unnecessary 
risk to the health of those who make them. Some of 
us have, therefore, been anxious to encourage the use 
of an innocuous and leadless glaze. 

There is now an exhibition at Messrs. Mortlocks’, in 
Oxford Street, of china and earthenware glazed without 
the use of lead. To get such pottery, the cheapest as 
well as the more expensive, put upon the market, in 
small as well as large quantities, is now simply a ques- 
tion of demand. As to the quality of the pottery, the 
examination of that being exhibited by Messrs. Mort- 
locks at the present moment, will, I think, satisfy 
everyone. 

May I then make an urgent appeal to people of 
Christian and brotherly feeling to ask for pottery made 
with leadless glaze and to go as far as they can in 
insisting on getting it? It is not more than the truth 
to say that if the purchasing public show an interest in 
this matter, leadless glaze will be generally used and a 
real and serious cause of disease, especially among 
women in the districts where pottery is made, will be 
obviated. Some government offices, I may add, and 
other public bodies have already made it their rule, in 
placing their large contracts for pottery, to require the 
use of the leadless glaze. It remains for the ordinary 
consumers to show by their demand that pottery glazed 
in this way must be put upon the ordinary retail 
market.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES GORE. 


BUTCHERS’ EXHIBITIONS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEW. 
The Temple, 20 December, 1900. 


Sir,—Opposite to your office I notice a butcher’s 
shop where on a stand outside are displayed the severed 
head of a bullock and carcasses of sheep. Such 
ghastly exhibitions are always too much in evidence in 
London, but especially at Christmas. In Edinburgh, 
and I believe in other Scottish towns, the people are 
civilised enough not to permit them. Butchers must 
keep their stock within their shops.—Yours &c., 

G. H. Knorr. 
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REVIEWS. 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


**Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore.” 
By Basil Champneys. 2 vols. London: Bell. 
1900. 325. net. 

HESE two volumes are equally invaluable and 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Champneys has brought 
together a great amount of material, most of it of real 
interest ; a careful search among his pages will reward 
those who have the necessary time and diligence. But 

his book is so badly composed that it reads like a 

collection of notes for a memoir, rather than the memoir 

itself. Nowhere do we get a clear view of the man, or 

a consecutive view of his life. We have to turn from a 

piece of narrative in one place to a letter in another 

place, and piece together as best we can the indica- 
tions of a character certainly self-contradictory enough. 

Doubtless the work was a difficult one; doubtless 

there were susceptibilities to be considered ; doubtless 

Mr. Champneys was undertaking a task for which, as 

he says, he ‘‘did not consider himself qualified further 

than by a deep interest in Patmore’s personality and 
work, and by an intimate friendship of long standing.” 

He has been diligent, he has been conscientious, he 

has been sympathetic; here and there, in pages on 

Patmore’s religion and philosophy, for instance, he has 

been acute: but, on the whole, he has been somewhat 

too self-sacrificing on behalf of a future biographer. 

The road is all laid; only, nothing is carried over it in 

triumph. Weare told about Patmore perhaps as much 


as we have any right to know; but we do not see Patmore. - 


The thing is dead, and Patmore, for an ‘‘ Angel in the 
House,” was one of the most vital of men. 

It is possible to be untouched by Patmore’s verse, 
though such insensibility is a loss; but it was im- 
possible not to be impressed by the man. Even to 
those who only knew him, and that but slightly, during 
the last ten years of his life, he was a figure of amazing 
vehemence and distinction. Mr. Sargent’s sketch, 
much finer than his picture, reproduced in the second 
volume, brings before one all that was finest in that 
lean, strong head; his picture, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, gives one the man as one ordinarily saw 
him: the straggling hair, the drooping eyelid, the 
large, loose-lipped mouth, the long, thin, furrowed 
throat, the whole air of gentlemanly ferocity. There 
never was a man less like the popular idea of him than 
the writer of the ‘‘ Angel in the House.” Certainly 
an autocrat in the home, impatient, intolerant, full of 
bracing intellectual scorn, not always just, but always 
just in intention, a disdainful recluse, judging all human 
and divine affairs from a standpoint of imperturbable 
omniscience, Coventry Patmore charmed one by his 
whimsical energy, his intense sincerity, and, indeed, 
by the childlike egoism of an absolutely self-cen- 
tred intelligence. In the first of these volumes 
we read in a letter written in 1847: ‘‘ He thinks 
of writing a poem to be ¢he poem of the age, but half 
doubts his powers.” The doubts went, the conviction 
remained. Elsewhere we read: ‘‘I am the only poet 
of this generation, except Barnes, who has steadily 
maintained a literary conscience.’”’ Patmore never 
disguised his opinion that his own poetry was the only 
perfectly classical poetry produced in our time. To- 
wards Tennyson his attitude had once been that of 
absolute humility, and in 1850 he wrote to his wife : 
“It is a great good to me to find that 1 have my 
superior, which I have never found in the company 
of anyone else.” Later, he only consented to 
admire a very little of Tennyson’s work; none of 
Browning’s (‘‘Browning has nearly every poetic 
faculty—except that of writing poetry—in an eminent 
degree”); to Mr. Swinburne he refused to listen; but 
Barnes and Mrs. Meynell, because of a certain charm 
of quietude in their work, he cordially admired. Of 
Mr. Francis Thompson he wrote with an admiration 
more apparent than real. Herrick, we may remember 
from his essay on Mrs. Meynell, seemed to him but ‘‘a 
splendid insect ;” Keats, we now read in a letter to Mr. 
Bridges, seemed to him ‘‘ to be greatly deficient in first- 
rate imaginative powers ;” Shelley ‘‘ is all unsubstantial 
splendour, like*the transformation scene of a panto- 
mime, or the silvered globes hung up in gin-palaces ;” 
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Blake is ‘‘ nearly all utter rubbish, with here and there 
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not so much a- gleam as a trick of genius.” All this, 
when Patmore said it, had a queer kind of delightful- 
ness, and, to those able to understand him, never 
seemed, as it might have seemed with anyone else, 
mere arrogant bad taste, but a necessary part of 
a very narrow and very intense nature. Although 
Patmore was only too ready to give his opinion on 
any subject, whether on ‘‘Wagner, the musical 
impostor,” or on ‘‘the grinning woman, in every 
canvas of Leonardo,” he was singularly lacking 
in the critical faculty, even in regard to his own 
art, and this was because, in his own art, he was a 
poet of one idea and of one metre. He did marvellous 
things with that one idea and that one metre, but he 
saw nothing beyond them: all thought must be 
brought into relation with nuptial love, or it was of no 
interest to him, and the iambic metre must do every- 
thing that poetry need concern itself about doing. 

In a memorandum for prayer made in 1861, we read 
this petition: ‘‘ That I may be enabled to write my 
poetry from immediate perception of the truth and 
delight of love at once divine and human, and that all 
events may so happen as shall best advance this my 
chief work and probable means of working out my 
own salvation.” In his earlier work, it is with human 
love only that he deals; in his later, and inconceivably 
finer work, it is not with human love only, but with 
“the relation of the soul to Christ as his betrothed 
wife:” ‘‘ the burning heart of the universe,” as he 
realises it. This conception of love, which we see 
developing from so tamely domestic a level to so 
incalculable a height of mystic rapture, possessed the 
whole man, throughout the whole of his life, shutting 
him into a ‘‘ solitude for two” which has never perhaps 
been apprehended with so complete a satisfaction. He 
was a married monk, whose monastery was the world ; 
he came and went in the world, imagining he saw it 
more clearly than anyone else; and indeed he saw 
things about him clearly enough, when they were 
remote enough from his household prejudices. But all 
he really ever did was to cultivate a little corner of a 
garden, where he brought to perfection a rare kind of 
flower, which some thought too pretty to be fine, and 
some too colourless to be beautiful, but in which he 
saw the seven celestial colours, faultlessly mingled, and 
which he took to be the image of the flower most 
loved by the Virgin in heaven. 

It is interesting to know, from a passage in his 
fragment of autobiography, that Patmore was attracted 
to science before he was attracted to poetry, and tha 
his first poem was written at the age of fifteen. It 
may be noted also that he compares poetry with 
theological science as bearing the same relation to one 
another as a peak and a high table-land. He con- 
stantly referred to the ‘‘Summa” of S. Thomas 
Aquinas as containing more essential poetry than all 
the poets. Poetry, therefore, with him, was the 
choicest, most formal expression, of a vision of divine 
things which might equally become poetry or philo- 
sophy. For all merely emotional verse he had an 
extreme contempt, not always, perhaps, realising bis 
own at least equal danger of becoming a little icily 
abstract, in his endeavour to be too literally true to 
some divine secret, not yet translated into terms of 
humanity. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Champneys’ two 
volumes is the part containing Patmore’s unpublished 
aphorisms and notes for verse and prose. Thought, 
with Patmore, was no mere process of reasoning, but 
was more properly intuition, a thing actually seen. 
Hence every one of these scattered sentences has 
value, the value of areality. Take, almost at random, 
one or two sayings in verse and prose: 


** Heaven, which is 
The eternal agony of God’s first kiss.” 
‘* When Jesus came, 
The world was all at peace in utter wickedness.” 
‘“*The frontiers between sense and spirit are the 
Devil’s hunting-grounds.” 
‘* By this you may know vision, that it is not what 
you expected, or even could have imagined, 
and that it is not repeated.” 
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‘* When God stretches forth his rod over the Egypt 
of the heart, what we thought was dust we 
find is lice.” 


The letters are perhaps on the whole disappointing. 
Patmore was not altogether a good letter-writer : he 
rarely seems able to chat with absolute freedom, nor do 
his best phrases ever occur in letters. A letter in 
vol. ii. p. 394 from the late James Dykes Campbell, 
best known as the editor and biographer of Coleridge, 
but known to his friends as one of the most accom- 
plished letter-writers of our time, contrasts brilliantly 
with Patmore’s brief, sober statements. The letters of 
Father Hopkins are, in a very different way, profoundly 
interesting. The main part, however, of the letters to 
Patmore have but slight value except as contributions to 
amemoir. Of what interest, for instance, is it to anyone 
to know that Mr. Alfred Austin, in reading the 
** Unknown Eros,” found ‘‘ himself and his full enjoy- 
ment in some degree trammelled by the irregularity of 
the verse,” while, in reading the book of essays 
entitled ‘‘ Principle in Art,” he ‘‘ perceived that we are 
substantially in accord on all matters of taste and 
judgment”? It is perhaps no unseemly fault in a 
biographer to give us too much rather than too little : 
but it is not only in such respects as this that Mr. 
Champneys carries his generous disregard for space to 
considerable lengths. In one of his aphorisms Patmore 
says, characteristically: ‘‘If there’s anything God 
hates utterly, it is a clever woman.” Mr. Champneys 
adds a note of nearly half a page to explain that though 
‘* this seems, in its obvious sense, quite irreconcilable 
with the fact that Patmore, throughout his life, 
associated by choice with women of intellectual ability,” 
yet, all the same, ‘‘ the solution of the paradox is to be 
found in the Patmorian use of the word ‘clever.’” A 
biographer of Patmore should have at least some sense 
of humour. 


FLOWERS OF THE SACRED NATIVITY. 


By Alfred E. P. 
1900. 


‘*The Flora of the Sacred Nativity.” 
Raymund Dowling. London: Kegan Paul. 
7s. Od. net. 


HIS ‘‘attempt at collecting the Legends and ancient 
Dedications of Plants connected in Popular Tra- 
dition with the Life of Our Blessed Lord from His 
Nativity to the Flight into Egypt” is to be followed, 
the author hopes and we hope, by further volumes 
dealing with the remaining Christian mysteries, and 
with the Flora of the Virgin and the Flora of the 
Saints. It is a great task; but Mr. Dowling is un- 
usually well equipped by botanical and antiquarian 
knowledge and by a devout and sympathetic tempera- 
ment for its execution. This first culling from ‘‘ the 
delightful store that has been lying scattered through- 
out Christendom, full of the most lovely and tender 
teaching,” covers only the Nativity, Childermas, Twelfth- 
day, and the Presentation ia the Temple. It breathes 
the Christmas spirit better than the milk-punch-and- 
amiability ideal which Dickens popularised. Yet the 
subject, we confess, asks a reposeful and contem- 
plative temper quite out of harmony with the racket 
and thoughtlessness which now mark the season. 
There will be no time, very likely, in the twentieth 
century for fancifulness. Yet there is often more truth 
in fancies than in facts. Certainly it makes one realise 
the unimaginativeness and barren ugliness of modern life 
to recall how graciously Christian devotion played round 
the ‘lilies and the grass of the field” in days when the 
sympathy between the kingdoms of nature and of grace 
was apprehended by a childlike objectivity of faith and 
affection. Mr. Dowling is eloquent about this sacra- 
mentalism of common things, sometimes, possibly, a 
little too homiletically eloquent, for the lore he has so 
industriously and lovingly garnered tells its own story 
to anyone but the dullest Philistine, and is a running 
fountain of wine requiring no bush. We do not quite 
agree that the jargon whereby science classifies genera 
and species—‘‘a learned man could give it a clumsy 
name,” says Tennyson of the ‘‘ Flower in the crannied 
wall”—could be dispensed with. But it is certainly a 
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barbarous literary exchange, where English people once 
wrote and talked of S. Peter’s Tears or Our Lady’s 
Mantle, to have the flower-shows teaching us a nomen 
clature like Lightfootia, Fuchsia, Collinsia, or A. K, 
Williams. The old monastic botany, indeed, was pri- 
marily utilitarian, looking less to the beauty of the 
blossom than to the virtues of leaf and root, and the 
pothecary beds and gardens of herb and simple were 
meant to subserve the pharmacy rather than the bower. 
But acute observation, such as our book-educated 
generation has lost the power of, as well as tender 
piety went to the coinage of every designation Some- 
times, like the S. Anthony worts, the rose Dorothée, 
or the S. Ladislas herb, the plant was connected with 
the history of some personage. A large number were 
named from their flowering at or about some sacred 
season—like the Candlemas bells and Lent lilies—or 
the festival of some saint. But the class. of 
names which shows most imaginativeness is that 
of plants whose form or markings recalled to 
Christian minds something in their religion. Of 
these, the Passion-flower keeps its name, and the 
amaranth or floramour, called in some lands the 
‘*Scourge of our Blessed Lord,” is still known to 
country swains as “‘ Love-lies-bleeding.” Mr. Dowling, 
after discussing the various holy thorns and bushes, the 
Christmas roses and hellebores, Jacob’s Ladder and so 
forth, treats of types of the Incarnation, as the Mistle- 
toe(life springing from sere boughs), and Holly or Burn- 
ing Bush), then of cradle-grasses, such as Our Lady’s 
Bedstraw, the Fern of God, and Sanfoin (Sanctum 
foenum)—the Great Mullein is still known in Kent as 
Our Lord’s Flannel or swaddling-clothes ; next of the 
Milk-worts, connected with the sacred Maternity, the 
Maidenhair, and the plants associated with the Three 
Kings, such as Star of Bedle’m, brought possibly to 
Europe by the Crusaders; then those connected with the 
flight into Egypt and Massacre of the Innocents—the 
Juniper, Rose-Mary, Weeping Willow, Speedwell, called 
in Devon Angel’s Eye or God’s Eye, and in the Zillerthal 
‘*Our dear Lady’s Resting-place,” and others. Mr. 
Dowling remarks that the meagre botany of our 
churches at the great festivals might be largely en- 
riched, and that for weddings and funerals something 
less commonplace than meaningless exotics could well 
be used. Directions for a garden for the chapel of 
Eton College were left by King Henry VI. in his will, 
‘* for to sett in certain trees and flowers behovable and 
convenient for the service of the same church.” And 
many an old paradise and physic garden formed a com- 
plete calendar or devotion’s diary for the Christian year. 
We hope that Mr. Dowling may be encouraged by the 
success of the present instalment of his undertaking to 
give us the succeeding volumes. Great industry and 
wide reading must have been required in a work im 
which he has had practically no pioneer. Bauhin, it is 
true, in 1591, and Ambrosini and Du Val a little later, 
made a beginning of a sacred flora, and Hone and some 
others in this century published inaccurate catalogues. 
But botanists and folk-lorists have till now awaited a 
really systematic treatment of a very interesting subject. 


ARABIA. 


‘* Arabia: the Cradle of Islam.” By Rev. S. M 
Zwemer. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant. 
1900. 75. 6d. 


“peer who entertain a prejudice against geogra- 

phical books written by missionaries, and especially 
American missionaries, will be agreeably disappointed 
in the present volume, where their peculiar defects are 
notably absent. The author writes in a pleasant 
cultivated style, not without signs of scholarship, and 
eschews most of the vocabulary and idiom of the 
untravelled American, as well as the catchwords of the 
missionary. The book is indeed avowedly a compila- 
tion as to a large part of its contents, but it takes skill 
to compile well, and there is little fault to be found with 
Mr. Zwemer on this score. At the end of the book he 
has arranged an excellent list of authorities on Arabia, 
and he knows how to select the best. Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt, Burton, Doughty, Palgrave, Bent, von 
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Wrede, Sadleir are all put into requisition in turn, 
and the result is less patchy than might be expected. 
What the reader will find here is a good general sketch 
of all known parts of Arabia—for strange to say there 
are still some portions totally unexplored—with statis- 
tics, notices of government, social conditions, manners 
and customs, mode of life, flora and scenery, all very 
fairly done in brief and readable compass. Other books 
relate to special parts of Arabia: Mr. Zwemer’s includes 
the whole, so far as explored. As a reference book for 
practical purposes, as well as an interesting and instruc- 
tive work for the inquiring reader, it should be popular 
and useful. Of course special books on special districts 
will still hold their own, and we shall contirlue to read 
Burton’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage” and Palgrave’s romantic journey 
across Nejd; but when we want to know summarily 
about Arabia as a whole, or to discover who are the 
authorities to turn to in particular districts, we shall 
find Mr. Zwemer a really useful and accurate guide. 
His numerous illustrations and maps add considerably 
to the attractions of the volume. 

On some provinces the author writes at first hand. He 
has long been stationed at Bahrein and Muscat on the 
Persian Gulf, and what he has to say about this part of 
Arabia has the authority of personal experience. Apart 
from the pearl fisheries and slave-dealing of this region, 
the provinces of Oman, el-Hasa, and el-Irak have this 
especial interest to Englishmen that they are very 
nearly British territory. ‘‘ All the independent tribes 
on the coast from Aden to Muscat and from Muscat to 
Bahrein have made exclusive treaties with Great 
Britain, are subsidised by annual payments or presents, 
and are ‘protected.’ Muscat and Bahrein are in a 
special sense protected States, since England’s settled 
policy is to have sole dominion in the Persian Gulf. 
She has agents or consulates everywhere ; the postal 
system of the Persian Gulf is British ; the rupee has 
driven the piastre out of the market, and as 98 per 
cent. of the commerce is in English hands the 
Persian Gulf may yet become an English lake.” We 
do not quite see how a gulf can become a lake, with- 
out a geological process; but it is satisfactory to find 
the late Mr. Theodore Bent’s remarks as to the influence 
of Anglo-India upon eastern Arabia so fully confirmed 
by an American observer. Mr. Zwemer contrasts the 
settled and orderly state of the districts protected by 
England with the anarchy which prevails in those parts 
of Arabia where Turkish rule still lingers. England 
is the only Power that has honestly attempted to put 
down the slave trade and piracy, though much 
remains still to be done; and England has also 
rendered signal services to commerce by building light- 
houses and surveying the dangerous coast. Mr. 
Zwemer sees no danger to our influence in the conces- 
sion of the proposed Euphrates railway to German 
contractors, though it is naturally a sore point with us 
that the scheme, for which the late General Francis 
Chesney, R.A.—¢he General Chesney, with all deference 
to his distinguished nephew, Sir George, R. E.—laboured 
so strenuously for many years, shouldat last be attempted 
by foreigners. The terminus in the Persian Gulf must 
in any case be in British hands, and the advantages of 
the short overland route to Karachi are immense. On 
the only real danger—the prospect of Russian aggres- 
sion in the direction of Bushire—Mr. Zwemer has little 
to say that is of any importance, for the good reason 
that the danger is at present ‘‘ in the air,” and no open 
steps have been taken. 

We have left ourselves no space to do more than 
refer to the chapters on the Mohammedan religion and 
its prophet, or those on missionary enterprise in Arabia. 
On the former subject Mr. Zwemer is naturally pre- 
judiced ; it cannot be easy for a missionary to be fair 
to the creed he is sent out to fight. If the missionaries 
spread Western civilisation among the Arabs in a form 
they can assimilate, well and good; unfortunately our 
own experience of westernised and converted Moslems 
is scarcely encouraging. Nevertheless, a cultivated 
man like our author must be a valuable influence 
wherever he is sent, and we wish there were more like 
him and his late brother in the neglected country which 
ence sent forth her sons to conquer the world. 
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FOUR NOVELS. 
‘The Footsteps of a Throne.” By Max Pemberton. 
London: Methuen. 1900. 6s. 

Mr. Pemberton has the pen of a ready writer, but 
success has made him careless. In his latest story he 
has several exciting situations, but he has not worked 
out the details sufficiently for the claims of probability. 
Though he frequently pokes fun at writers of conven- 
tional Russian melodrama, his own portrait of Russia 
is both conventional and melodramatic. No sufficient 
reason appears for the banishment and persecution of 
the heroine, and we are left to attribute those acts to 
the conventional atmosphere and local colour of Russia 
in fiction. We doubt whether Mr. Pemberton has ever 
been to Russia; he can certainly not have stayed there 
long enough to distinguish her from Wonderland. And 
we are not sure of the good taste of introducing such 
people as Sir Nicholas O’Conor by name into a novel. 
Altogether, Mr. Pemberton leaves us sorrowful, for we 
feel that he is capable of something far better than this. 


‘*Modern Broods.” By Charlotte Yonge. London 
Macmillan. 1900. 6s. 

The human interest in Miss Yonge’s books has 
always been stronger than the literary. She makes 
us feel that her characters are all men and women 
personally known to her. Their actions are not to 
be controlled by dramatic or literary exigencies. 
Never was there a less self-conscious author. Miss 
Yonge’s view of the modern High School girl is 
valuable, considering the generations of girls whom 
she has observed, sympathised with, written for and 


‘written about. The impression left by her picture of 


the modern girl side by side with her elder, the girl 

of yesterday, is that ‘‘the olden times were better than 

these.” But there is no harshness in her judgment of 

‘* these.” 

‘““The Marble Face.” By G. Colmore. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1900. 6s. 

There was a very weak-minded young man who 
kept a diary, and whose mother—a human fiend though 
he knew it not—wore a face like marble. To them 
enters an uninteresting young woman, given to recording 
the trivial days in flowing narrative. Had the young 
man and the young woman not loved, there had been 
one book the less. The background of their stage is 
furnished mainly with family skeletons, real and imagi- 
nary. And somehow or other the author has caught 
something of the Bronté manner, and the gloom which 
broods over Sir Darnley Cotterel’s halls is at times not 
unimpressive. But the characters are feeble if freakish, 
and the construction of the story weak. The. plot 
postulates in the hero a complete lack of the most 
rudimentary common-sense, but many novels make 
similar demands and yet are read to the end. 


‘As Luck Would Have It.” By William Westall. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1900. 6s. 


Mr. Westall has a good story to tell and tells it 
straightforwardly. Godfrey Alwyn is a briefless bar- 
rister and a struggling journalist. He is badly injured 
in a continental railway smash, which involves the 
death of a titled relative between whom and himself 
there is a strong family likeness. Godfrey has to 
choose between probable restraint as a lunatic and 
acceptance of the peerage,-for the mother and the 
sister of the dead Lord Alwyn claim Godfrey as son and 
brother respectively, and all his attempts to undeceive 
them are attributed to mental trouble. The position is 
convincingly described, and the experiences of the be- 
wildered and harassed young journalist in his new 
sphere form the substance of the book. The sequel is 
ingeniously contrived, and as a sample of what may be 
termed ‘‘legitimate” fiction ‘‘As Luck Would Have 
It” will appeal successfully to the novel-reading public. 


SOME WAR BOOKS AND OTHERS. 


The flood of war books continues unabated. Of the batch 
before us the freshest in matter is “ Kruger’s Secret Service” 
(Macqueen_ 6s.), by “ One Who was in It ;” the volume affords 
a striking insight into the state of Johannesburg before the war, 
reveals a plot of Dr. Levds to dispose of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
ends with the writer’s participation as a volunteer in the war. 
Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby’s “In the Web of a War” 
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(Methuen. 6s.) and Mr. A. G. Hales’ “ Campaign Pictures ” 
(Cassell. 6s.) are reproduced from the pages respectively of 
the “Morning Post” and the “Daily News.” While both 
convey graphic ideas of the conditions under which Lord 
Roberts disposed of the regular Boer forces they are wholly 
unlike in manner. Mr. Prevost Battersby writes with dignity ; 
but Mr. Hales leaves the impression that he aims only at sen- 
sationalism. Heis too prone to base sweeping generalisations 
on mere details, and though he cannot understand why he 
should be regarded as anti-British, his articles will appeal more 
to the enemies than the friends of Great Britain. Major 
A. W. A. Pollock’s “With Seven Generals in the War” 
(Skeffington. 6s.) is a partly original, partly reprint account of 
operations with Roberts, Gatacre, Clements, Methuen, Mahon, 
Baden-Powell and Hunter. In “How We Kept the Flag 
Flying” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) Mr. Donald Macdonald, the repre- 
sentative of the Melbourne “ Argus,” vividly narrates the story 
of the Ladysmith siege, whilst in the “ Tale of a Field Hospital ” 
(Cassell. 6s.) Dr. Frederick Treves gives an admirably written 
description of the work of the doctors and their assistants who 
were kept busy by the various attempts to relieve the be- 
leaguered city—a task, he says, which he cannot now think of 
without remembering that everybody in General Buller’s camp 
expected to have something like “a walk over.” Two books 
which afford an idea of the part played by the C.I.V.’s are 
Driver Erskine Childers’ “ In the Ranks of the C.1.V.” (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) and Mr. J. Barclay Lloyd’s “A Thousand Miles 
with the C.I.V.’s” (Methuen. 6s.). If the public want to know 
* more than they know already of the work of our citizen soldiers 
in South Africa both books may be commended as plain, honest 
and interesting statements of the writers’ daily life and doings 
“at the front.” But if every C.I.V. (like every newspaper cor- 
respondent) is to publish his account of the war the prospect is 
a little alarming. Another Driver’s experiences are detailed in 
“A Mule Driver at the Front” (Chapman and Hall. 2s.) by 
R. C. Billington who, we are told, belonged to the aristocracy 
of transport and makes some suggestions for the improvement 
of that branch of the service. 


“Pictures and Problems from London Police Courts.” 
Thomas Holmes. London: Arnold. tIgoo. tos. 6d. 
This is an absorbing and a thrilling book ; it should be read 
by every observer of life and every student of social problems. 
Mr. Holmes has been for years the missionary at the North 
London Police Court, and to the admiration we feel for the 
work he has done there we must add our appreciation of the 
ability and literary faculty which have enabled him to present 
the result of his experiences so powerfully, and yet with such 
good sense and restraint, and absolute freedom from sensa- 
tionalism. The pictures are drawn with extraordinary vividness, 
and the problems presented with great knowledge, and treated 
with great judgment and good sense. But unhappily one 
rises from reading the book with a sense of the utter hopeless- 
ness of a solution. Mr. Holmes has none to offer. He sees 
disease and madness where the ordinary philanthropist sees 
only bad economic conditions, or the religious person, sin. To 
appreciate the full sense of despair let one read the chapter on 
dipsomaniacs. Nothing more appalling or hopeless can be 
conceived. Let him also read the chapter on criminals, and 
learn how criminality again in a vast number of cases is 
another symptom of a deep-seated mysterious constitutional 
malady often struggled against in despairing effort by the 
victims. If there is one lesson more than another taught by 
Mr. Holmes’ account of his experiences it is that any prospect 
of improvement is to be found in the more scientific under- 
standing and treatment of disease. Mr. Holmes is a deeply 
religious man, he has the passion of sympathy with the outcast 
and depraved, his methods exhaust all the resources of personal 
kindness, unselfishness, tact and common sense, and yet he 
admits that in the majority of cases all effort is as fruitless as 
utter neglect would be. He has no formula, religious, social or 
philanthropic and if he has any hope it is as we have said in 
the treatment of abnormal depravity as disease. His remarks 
on the uselessness of the Habitual Inebriates Act are startling : 
“Seventeen shillings per week” he says “paid by the commu- 
nity, plus the labour of the individual for sensually possessed 
or demented women to be cured of drunkenness! To such 
wisdom have we attained! Deliberately and emphatically I 
say it, with some knowledge and great experience of these 
women, that drink is not the root cause of their condition.” 
He advocates State institutions where this class of case should 
be studied and treated by scientific methods. We have 
referred to the chapters on criminals and dipsomaniacs. There 
are also chapters on such notorious creatures as Jane Cake- 
bread and Kate Hennessy ; types of the classes that fill Mr. 
Holmes with despair ; bundles of evil and good intermingled 
with ghastly effect. Less tragic are the chapters-on husbands 
wives and parents and children; presenting however 
curious difficulties, and containing information that should 
be known by all who are interested in our bewildering social 
state ; and a last pathetic chapter on “‘ How the Poor Live and 
Die.” We wonder that Mr. Holmes, knowing what he knows, 
has found his life bearable. After reading his book one needs 
to remember him, and men like him, if we would retain 
any feeling but pity or contempt for the humanity in whose 
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weaknesses and vices the best must to a greater or less exten 
share. 


“What is Life?” “What is Heat?” By Frederick Hovenden 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1900. 2 vols. 6s. each. 
Mr. Hovenden is a scientific heretic, and even if heresy is 
not true it is often more amusing and the heretic livelier than 
the man of orthodoxy. These books are undoubtedly interest- 
ing. Mr. Hovenden is audacious : he has no reverence for the 
high priests of science nor for their theories. He attacks them 
con amore and in much the same way that the quack and the 
duly licensed medical practitioner attack each other. The 
books are at least scientific in the sense that a reader must be 
acquainted with scientific methods and results in order to read 
them, and in fact unless he is very well read he had better stick to. 
orthodoxy and have nothing to do with Mr. Hovenden. If heis 
more than usually competent he may amuse himself with exposing 
Mr. Hovenden’s fallacies if he thinks they are worth the trouble, 
which we are inclined to doubt. On the whole we are of opinion 
that they are “ crank” books ; they have the air of it ; though 
one may not be able to say offhand when one is plunged head- 
long into the mysteries of the metaphysics of mathematics and 
time and space. There is often a good show of method in 
very crazy speculations, and though Mr. Hovenden is doubtless 
very well informed in scientific matters he certainly does not 
impress us with the feeling that his views will have to be 
reckoned with seriously. If they deserve to be so reckoned 
with it can only be by a critical apparatus too technical for the 
pages of this Review. That he is read appears from the fact 
that the work on heat and electricity is in its second edition. 


“From the Cape to Cairo: the First Traverse of Africa from 
South to North.” By E. S. Grogan and A. H. Sharp. 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. net. 


A very handsome work of travel which will no doubt be 
much in request at this season as a gift-book. It would be 
impossible to journey from the Cape to Cairo without gleaning 
much that is valuable and interesting. Messrs. Grogan and 
Sharp’s experiences go far to rival the doings of fictitious heroes 
whose records just now crowd the booksellers’ shelves. Not every 
man of action however is a master of diction. But if the short- 
comings of the volume in this respect serve to irritate the reader 
of cultivated tastes, the illustrations are excellent. Mr. Rhodes 
naturally was keenly interested in the journey, covering as it 
did so much of the ground along which he hopes some day to 
have his telegraph and railway lines. The book contains a 
brief but picturesque letter from him on the commercial possi- 
bilities of the route. He has no fear that the railway would not 
pay. The line to Bulawayo is a profitable undertaking, and he 
now proposes to carry it a step further and cross the Zambesi 
just below the Victoria Falls. “ I should like,” says Mr. Rhodes, 
“to have the spray of the water over the carriages.” 

“ Shooting on a Small Income.” By C. E. Walker. London: 
Constable. 1900. 5s. 

In boys’ papers one was taught how to build a boat ora 
cabinet or a rabbit hutch for “next to nothing.” The advice 
how to shoot without serious expenditure is little more prac- 
tical than the sage words of the boys’ paper. Indeed the 
author almost entirely omits the financial side, and perhaps for 
that reason has written quite a useful little book on how to 
shoot and how to manage a shoot. ‘The little work is full of 
good, sound, practical advice for the tiro, which he would 
do well to follow, though he has probably heard most of it 
before. On one small point, the theory of alignment, we would 
join issue with the writer. He speaks of the necessity of the 
right eye performing the function of alignment and proves that 
this is its natural task by describing the common test ; that is 
to eye some small object, interpose a piece of cardboard so 
that the object is only visible with the left eye, then to point 
with a ruler. It will be found that the ruler is in a straight 
line between the right, not the left eye, and the object. Now 
the test is almost universally accepted but in practice there is 
an exception fatal to its truth. If the ruler is held in the left 
hand the alignment will be with the left eye, not the right. In 
the case of a gun, as our author confesses later, the left hand 
does or should do more work in the aiming than the right, and 
so the theory of alignment with the right eye goes to the wall. 


“Vanity Fair Album, 1900.” 

“Vanity Fair” manages to maintain its cartoons at a high 
level of excellence, but its descriptive matter is unequal. The 
present collection would be enhanced in value if the accom- 
panying letterpress were eliminated and the pictures, with a 
mere line of description underneath, were left to tell their own 
story. 

The Anthropological Institute will publish from the beginning 
of the new year a monthly magazine under the title of “ Man” 
to record the progress made in the various branches of the wide 
study of anthropology. It will be the means of affording to the 
public outside the members of the society information of the 
greatest interest now buried in the records of the society. To 
non-members the annual subscription will be Ios. 
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CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman, Wm. STRANG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lieut.-Col. F. D. Grey. Henry Riptey, Esq. 
Hon. R. C. GrosvENoR. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq. 
as. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. Rt. Hon. Sir RatpH Woop Tuomp- 
HARLES Price, Esq. son, K.C.B. 
Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
"vena sale on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


GRESHAM 
moss LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION, 


ASSETS, £7,250,000 


PROSPECTUS contzining full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life A Society, Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £38,000,000. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 
PREMIUM INCOME, 1899 


See Prospectus just issued of Old Age Pension, Endowment, 
yer Life Assurance combined. 


THOS. ‘NEILL, General Manager, 


Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


.. £366,899. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


La “ Legenda Trium Sociorum.” By Don Salvatore Minocchi. 
Florence: Tip. Galileiana. 1900. Lire 5. 

This remarkable book is the latest Italian addition to the 
Franciscan studies which are being pursued with such avidity 
in France, Italy, and Germany. The author is a young 
Florentine priest who has already made a name by his Biblical 
studies, his critical reviews and his excellent Tuscan. More- 
over, he has a distinctly original cast of mind. Some time ago 
he was caught in. the. whirling. vortex of modern Franciscan 
research from which no man may easily escape. Of an ardent 
temperament, of a distinctly “liberal” bent, endowed with a 
special aptitude for critical analysis, we looked for original views 
from him on any subject, and they are not wanting in the 
scholarly work under review. We !earn with something like.a 
shock that the traditional “ Legenda Trium Sociorum” is no other 
thing than the long-lost Legend of Giovanni da Ceperano, while 
the authentic legend consists of eighty out of the one hundred 
and twenty-four chapters of which the much-talked-of “ Specu- 
lum Perfectionis” is composed. What will M. Paul Sabatier 
have to say to this maltreatment of his favourite legend? We 
cannot profess ourselves converted to Don Minocchi’s views, 
though we freely admit that they are worthy of the carefullest 
consideration. It is somewhat remarkable that the famous 
Bollandist, Pére Francois van Ortroy, has, in a work recently 
published, and by a totally different process of reasoning, 
arrived at the conclusion that the “ Leg. III. Soc.” is not the 
handiwork of the Three Companions. Since M. Sabatier 
appeared upon the scene, but six short years ago, new and ex- 
traordinary theories regarding the Franciscan Legends have 
become the order of the day, and ere long, for sheer lack of 
something sufficiently startling and original, we look for the 
treatise which shall reduce the life and work of the Saint to the 
shadowy proportions of an Aryan sun myth. 


Raccolte e Raccoglitori @ Autografi in Italia. By Carlo 
Vanbianchi. Milan: Hoepli. 1900. Lire 6.50. 

This capitally arranged manual contains an indication of the 
principal autograph letters of most of the public libraries and 
many of the private collections of the Kingdom. It is enriched 
with portraits and facsimiles of letters, with a bibliography 
‘which the author tells us is the first attempt at a bibliography 
relating to autographs, with a list of Italian and foreign 
dealers in autographs, and with a full index of all the writers 
of letters mentioned in the volume. There seem to be but few 
letters of famous Englishmen in Italian collections. We note 
letters of Babbage, Michael Balfe, Lord Brougham, Byron, 
Gladstone, Livingstone, Newman, Sir Robert Peel, Walter 
Scott, Wellington, Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Wolsey. 
English Royalty is —ae by letters of Edward IV., 
Henry VIII., the last three Georges, Queen Anne, James III. 
and Charles III. Will it be believed that there is said to be a 
Shakespeare letter in the collection of Dr. Felice Bamberg 
of Genoa? What can this mean? Let Dr. F. J. Furnivall 
look to it! The somewhat vague statement that Baron 
Camuccini possesses letters of “gli Stuardi” is likely to 
bring upon him numerous Jacobite inquiries from England. 
The manual is, of course, by no means complete—the first 
edition of such a work must needs be tentative— but we heartily 
thank Signor Vanbianchi for his valuable researches, and look 
forward with interest to the second edition which is sure to 
approach much nearer to completion. 


Leonardo (1452-1519). By Edmondo Solmi. 
Barbéra. 1900. Lire 2. 

Yet another and a very welcome addition to Signor Barbéra’s 
“Pantheon” or lives of illustrious Italians and foreigners. 
There is but one Leonardo in all Italian history, so that the 
author has no need to tell us on the title-page that he is writing 
of the great native of little Vinci. The book is painstaking and 
appreciative, though the Life is somewhat obscured by an 
excess of trivial detail out of proportion to the size of the work. 
The extracts from the journals which have appealed to the 
author will often seem trifling to his readers. For instance 
it can scarcely interest the hasty general reader to know that 
on 30 April, 1505, Leonardo bought.some linseed oil. But 
Signor Solmi brings out with much force the vast intellectual 
activity of Leonardo. Painting he rightly shows to have been 
but a subordinate matter with the great painter, who was 
constantly immersed in deep mathematical, engineering and 
hydraulic studies. Tuscany would now be a very different 
place if all Leonardo’s canal schemes had been carried 
into effect. His character is charmingly brought out by the 
author. The sweet disposition of the rugged genius, his fidelity 
to friends, his love of nature and the little birds which he would 
buy to set at liberty, are described with many happy touches. 
So, too, we have a very engaging picture of his last days in 
France, solaced by the love and whole-hearted admiration of 
the brilliant young King Francis I.. Leonardo seems to have 
held very much the views of the modern moral agnostic, but 
he recovered the faith of his, fathers in France, and made 
ample provision Of masses for the repose of his soul in his 
last will and testament. On the whole a decidedly commend- 
cable book 
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Le Invasioni Barbariche in Italia. By Pasquale Villari. 
Milan: Hoepli. 1901. Lire 6.60. 


This is the second volume of a series of historical manuals 
edited by Professor Pasquale Villari, and known as the 
“Collezione Storica :Villari.” There is perhaps no living 
Italian writer so highly and deservedly appreciated in England 
as Professor Villari. Several of his books have been trans- 
lated into English, and we hope it may not be long ere this, his 
latest work, finds its way among us in an English dress. For 
in “Le Invasioni Barbariche” Professor Villari has known how 
to make the Goths and the Huns not merely intelligible but 
actually interesting. ‘The savage hordes that were the terror 
of the Empire have been even more terrible to the schoolboy. 
The person of average education has been glad to forget them, 
and their existence is scarcely acknowledged in circles called 
cultured. But Professor Villari, with really magical touch, 
suddenly arouses all our interest in the barbaric imbroglio. 
Inevitable details of successions of tribes are relieved by vivid 
pictures of the Christian giants who flourished in those days, 
an Athanasius, the first Leo, S. Benedict, the great Charles, 
the greater Gregory. Professor Villari is not afraid to enliven 
his narrative with picturesque legends, while he is careful not 
to treat them as history. ‘The complicated relations between 
the Popes and Emperors, the decline of the Empire, the 
growth of the temporal power—all are brought within range of 
our comprehension. ‘That historical bugbear, the Exarch, is 
put in his proper place. The maps are excellent, the index 
full, the table of contents usefully arranged. We would only 
suggest that a table of contemporary sovereigns, at least 
of Popes and Emperors, would add to the value of a second 
edition. 


LT’ Italia Moderna. By Pietro Orsi. 
6.50 lire. 


This is the third volume of the “ Collezione Storica Villari,” 
and we wish that we could praise it as we have praised the 
second. “L’ Italia Moderna” is an old friend of ours: it is 
nothing less than the “Modern Italy” of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“ Story of the Nations” series which now appears in the 
original Italian for the first time. Of the English version we 
fully expressed our opinion in the Review of the 19th May, 
1900, and a study of the Italian version in no way causes us, 
to change our estimate of the book. It is the work of a par- 
tisan, with historic abilities certainly, but terribly hampered 
by an official view, in which he has the further demerit of sin- 
cerely believing. There was some good seed in the Italian 
Revolution, but it fell among thorns, and the thorns sprang up 
and choked it. To Professor Orsi, however, all has happened 
for the best in the best of all possible Italys. The book, of 
course, reads much better in Italian. And we note with 
pleasure that the appendix giving the principal articles of the 
Statuto now includes article I. which had been so unaccountably 
omitted in Mr. Unwin’s edition. We are more than ever set 
wondering, seeing now that Professor Orsi can have had no 
hand in it, why English readers were not informed that the 
“Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Religion” is recognised by 
the Statuto as the Italian State religion. The Italian edition 
has been brought down to the accession of Victor Emmanuel III., 
and it moreover contains so fine a bibliographical appendix as 
to merit a place for the book on our library shelves, whatever 
may be its defects in other directions. 


Milan: Hoepli. 1900. 


I! Dolore nell’ Arte. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Milan: Baldini 
Castoldi. 1gor. Lire 2. 


This is only the reprint of a lecture, but then it is by Antonio 
Fogazzaro, and we should regard any conspectus of Italian 
literature as incomplete that did not contain a notice of even 
the lightest contribution by an author who is one of the chiefest 
glories and one of the healthiest manifestations of modern 
Italian literature. The subject of “Sorrow in Art” is sufficiently 
trite, but Fogazzaro handles it with all his peculiar freshness 
and buoyancy. Even the most obvious reflections are, by a 
happy knack, conveyed as if they were the result of original 
thought. Others have gone over the same ground, but 
Fogazzaro has his own way of treating it: this fully justifies the 
choice of the theme and excuses the re-printing of the lecture. 
Throughout, he shows a very comprehensive and sympathetic 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of art in all its branches. 
The Italian Review (No. 1, December 1900). Published 
monthly. Rome. Lire 2. 


The “Italian Review” is not Italian literature for it is 
written in English. But some of our readers may care to be 
informed of the foundation of this new magazine. The Review 
according to the founders’ programme will contain: “illustrated 
sketches of prominent persons, political, artistic, literary or of 
social eminence, likewise an interesting novel about life in 
Italy, the latest archzeological notices, a full review of Italian 
reviews and new Italian books, society and sporting news, &c. 
&c.” There .is ample room for such a review, and we 
wish it every success: The*contents of No. I are attractive 
enough, and are perhaps all the more authoritative for being 
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—— 


written by Italians: such distinguished writers as Pompeo 
Molmenti and Luigi Capuana are among the contributors : 

a poem by Lady Currie (Violet Fane) is the only non- 
Italian contribution. But an unfortunate defect runs through- 
out the magazine which needs instant correction, if it is to find 
any favour among Englishmen. Either the Italian writers are not 
familiar with Erglish, or their articles have been translated for 
them by someone not wholly at home in that language : certain 
itis that the magazine contains too many examples of our tongue 
“as she is spoke” The Review should carefully beware of 
introducing current prejudices into its political or ecclesiastical 
articles. The editor for instance, in an introductory article, 
records his emotion at seeing the national flag flying over the 
Italian Church at Hatton Garden—in fact it moved him to 
tears. He leads his English readers to believe that such a 
sight is never to be seen in Italy, whereas the tricolour flies from 
all cathedral churches, save S. Peter’s at Rome, on all national 
holidays, even on a holiday so repugnant to the feelings of the 
head of the Italian Church as the anniversary of the taking of 
Rome (20 September). There must have been something 
wrong, too, about the flag which the editor saw in Hatton 
Garden : he says it had a red cross in the centre, but the cross 
of Savoy is white. The Review which is written for English- 

men and citizens of the United States should avoid all party 
feeling ‘whether “liberale” or “ clericale,” and aim at giving 
information of general interest on all subjects relating to Italy. 


For This Week's Books see page 802. 
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Whe Buying Bicycle, 


,look at the tyres. If they are not 


jthe machine is not cheap at any price. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., Alma St., Coventry. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Branches :—Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 


CRAVEN 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I eall the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


‘THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


WHITE 
COFFEE. Bie 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary 
Coffee. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS. 


DRINK HABIT PERMANENTLY ERADICATED AT HOME 
in THREE WEEKS by the now recognised ‘* TACQUARU ” Specific 
Treatment. Success guaranteed. See Testimonials from LONDON 
Diocesan MIssioOnN CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
and result of great PoBLic Test. Write in confidence (or call) 
The Secretary, THE TACQUARU Co., The Clock House, 
27 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
Ideal Winter Resort, within 12 hours of London. 


Dry and Invigorating Climate. Sheltered Position. Magnificent 
CASINO always open. Hunting, Skating, Shooting, 
Tobogganing. Frequent Concerts. 

Excellent Hotel Accommodation on inclusive tariff from 6s. daily. 


For details apply to—M. JULES CREHAY, CASINO, SPA. 


Made 


Nestor = 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


MEDOC. —VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
pesor it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
her prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the. constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 sew Bettis or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All ant a these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 
We regret the teerengal duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
(Foward  oyat Benevolent QUUIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately a 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patron, H.M. the QUEEN ; 


Chairman 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esg., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
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NOTICE. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by 
W. L. COURTNEY, 
IS THE OLDEST OF THE MONTHLY REVIEWS, 


and enters upon its 


87th YEAR OF ISSUE with the JANUARY NUMBER, 
Which contains 

IRELAND AND IRISH LAND ONCE MORE. By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 

WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY? By CALCHAS. 

LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS. 

THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 

MAURICE HEWLETT. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

THE DAWN OF A REIGN. By Signor DALLA VECCHIA. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By VERNON BLACKBURN and J. COMYNS 
CARR. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT FROM THE Hon. 
STEPHEN COLERIDCE. 

A FORGOTTEN PROPHET. By W. 8. LILLY. 

“THE FORTNIGHTLY:” A Retrospect. By M. 


LORD ROSEBERY'S “NAPOLEON.” By His Honour JUDGE O'CONNOR 
MORRIS. 


THE CONCERT IN CHINA. By DIPLOMATIOUS. 


ENGLAND, TURKEY, AND THE TRANSVAAL, 
ISMAIL KEMAL BEY. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
“HEROD” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


By His Exceliency 


By HONNOR MORTEN. 
By SENEX. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., Lonpon. 


NEW STORY BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Sor January contains the first instalment of a New Serial Story 
by STANLEY ]. WEYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France,” Castle Inn,” &c.,  entitld—COUNT 
HANNIBAL, and the following Contributions :— 


WITH _ _HoutTaess. By . HOW I ACTED THE MISSION- 

oun BIRTH “AND. _PARENTAGE. By Sir Henry M. 

}EORGE M. A FROM THE TRIVIAL, 


MORE LIGHT ON. ST. HELENA, 
Communicated by Miss Dororuy 
MANsEL PLEyDELL, and Edited by 
the Right Hon. 4 Hersert Max- 
WELL, Bart., 

BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No. 2. By 7 Rev. W. H. Fircuerr, 

rs. RicumMonp RitcH 

THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE | PROVINCIAL LETTERS.—I. FROM 
WAR. By A. Conan Dove. RD. By Urpanus Sytvan. 


At all Booksellers’ and Mecca. "Pie One Shilling. 


y Miss Mary E. V 
EXAMINATIONS IN FICTION. By 
AnpbREW Lana. 
THE TALE OF THE GREAT 
MUTINY.—I. BUNGUL PANDY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOTICE.—The January Issue of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
contains the Opening Chapters of FYANDER’S WIDOW, a 
New Story, by M. E. FRANCIS, Author of ** Yeoman Fleet- 
wood,” ** The Duenna of « Genius,” a Genius,” &c. 


LONGMAN’S’ W MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY 1901. 8vo. Price Sixpence. 
MY LADY OF ORANGE : an THE. HEROIC REVIVALISTS. ‘By 


Romance. y . E. Norris, 
Chapters V.-VII. NATURE iN LONDON ‘By 
FIN CANADIAN Grorce A. B. Dewar. 
BA By Atcernon FYANDER’S "WIDOW. M, 
FRANCIS Francis Blundell). 


A CHIME. FOUR. By Joun | 

QUOTATION. By H. W. Fowter. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


UNA. 


A SONG OF ENGLAND IN THE YEAR NINETEEN HUNDRED. 
By WILLIAM GERARD. 3s. 6d. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 
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Chapters I., II. 
_ AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By Anprew Lance. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The National Gallery (Edited by Sir Edward J. Poynter. Vol. III), 
Cassell. £7 7s. the set. 
A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500-1800 


(Reginald Blomfield). Bell. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Lord Lilford : Thomas Littleton, Fourth Baron (By his Sister). Smith, 


Elder. 10s. 6a. 
CHRISTMAS Books. 
Boy Lieutenant, The, and Other Stories. Bousfield. 2s. 6d. 
For-God and the King : True Stories of Heroic Women (Sir Edward 
Creasy, &c.). Bousfield. 35. 6d. 
Natural History Nursery Rhymes (G. B.). Sands. 35. 6d. 
Simpsons and We, The (Alice F. Jackson). Bousfield. 5s. 


CLASSICS. 


Bell’s Illustrated Classics: The Alcestis of ya (Edited by 
E. H. Blakeney), 1s. 6a. ; Scale Tertie (E. C. Marchant), 19, 


Bell. 
Selections from Plato (Lewis Leaming Forman). 7s. 6d, 


FICTION. 
Who Goes There?: The Story of a Spy in the Civil War (B. K 
Benson). New York : The Macmillan Company, 6s. 
HIstTory. 
Wellington’s Men: Some Scldier Autobiographies (Edited by W. H, 
Fitchett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Logs of the Great Sea Fights, 1794-1805 (Edited by T. Sturges 
Jackson. Vol. II.). Navy Records Society. 
ScHOOL Books. 
A Second Manual of Composition (Edwin Herbert Lewis). 
York: The Macmillan Company. 45. 6d. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Mosquitoes and Malaria (Cuthbert Christy). Sampson Low. 6s. net, 
Foundations of Knowledge (Alexander Thomas Ormond). Macmillan. 
I2s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 


New 


THEOLOGY. 
Social Development under Christian Influence (The Rev. 
Kaufmann). Kegan Paul. 
The Preacher’s Dictionary (E. F. Cavalier). 
12s. 


M. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 


VERSE, 
Men of Men (C. Fox Smith). Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. net. 
Collected Poems (Arthur Peterson). Philadelphia: Coates. 
The Forsaken Merman (Matthew Arnold). Dent. ts. 6d. net. 
Flowers of the Cave (Compiled and Edited by Laurie Magnus and 


Cecil Headlam). Blackwood. 5s. 

The Shadowy Waters (W. B. Yeats). Hodder and Stoughton, 
35. 6d. net. 

A Day’s Song (John Stuart Thomson). Toronto: William Briggs. 
$1.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Architects of English Literature (R. Farquharson Sharp). Sonnen- 
schein. 55. net. 

‘* Black’s Pocket Waverleys ” :—Waverley ; Guy Mannering. Black. 
2s. net each. 


Bristol, The Little Red Book of (Edited by Francis B. Bickley. 
2 vols.). Bristol: Hemmons ; London: Sotheran. 

Chiswick Shakespeare, The:—Julius Cesar; Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. Bell. 1s. 6a. each. 


Cours de Littérature Celtique (Par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, et par 


J. Loth). Tome IX. Paris: Fontemoing. 

Etudes de Droit Public: I.—L’ Etat, le Droit Objectif et la Loi 
Positive (Par Léon Duguit). Paris: Fontemoing. 

Frangipani’s Ring (Translated by J. F. C. L.). Macqueen. 

— Old and New (‘‘Country Life” Library), Newnes. 42s. 


Golden Bough, The: a Study in Magic and Religion (J. G. Frazer). 


3 vols. Macmillan. 36s. net. 
London County Council: The Housing Question, 1855-1900 (C. J. 
Stewart). L.C. C. 


Marcellus de Bordeaux et la Syntaxe Francaise (Par Samuel Chabert}. 
Paris: Fontemoing. 3fr.50. 

New Psychology, The, or the Secret of Happiness (D. C. K.j. 
Worthing: Richard Harte. 21s. net. 

Norway: Official Publication for the 1900. 
Kristiania : Aktie-Bogtrykkeriet. 

Our Village : Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery (Mary Russell 
Mitford). Temple Edition. Dent. Is. 6d. net. 

One Thousand Miles with the C.I.V. (J. Barclay Lloyd). Methuen. 


Paris Exhibition, 


Se 

Pages from a Journal (Mark Rutherford). Unwin. 6s. 

Practical Bayonet Fighting (F. B. Foerster), Gale and Polden. 

Practical Gas-Fitting (Paul N. Hasluck). Cassell. 2s. 

Railway Runs in Three Continents (J. T. Burton-Alexander). 
Stock. 

Report on the Census of Cuba, 1899 (Lt.-Col. J. P. Sanger, Inspector- 
General). Washington. 

‘Temple Primers,” The :—Modern Chemistry, Systematic ; Modern 
Chemistry : Theoretical (William Ramsay), 1s. net each ; ‘‘ Temple 
Classics”? :—The Master Mosaic-Workers (George Sand) ; The 
Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, &c. (Giorgio Vasari. Vols. 7 
and 8). 15. 6a. net each. Dent. : 

“* Vanity Fair” Album (Vol. XXXIL.). 

Wisdom of the Wise, The (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 35. 6d. net. 


6d. 
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22 December, 1900 


The Saturday Review. 


MAN. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
Published under the Direction of 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


- Council of the Anthropological Institute has 
established, under the above title, a Monthly 
Record of progress in the various branches of the 
Study of Man. 


Its contents will include contributions to Physical 
Anthropology, Ethnography, and Psychology; the 
Study of Language, and the earlier stages of Civilisa- 
tion, Industry, and Art; and the History of Social 
Institutions and of Moral and Religious Ideas. 

Each number of MAN will consist of 16 imperial 8vo. 

, With occasional Illustrations in the text, together 
with one Full-page Plate ; and will include 

(1) Original Articles, Notes, and Correspondence. 

(2) Reviews of Books, Journals, and Proceedings. 

3) Reports of Meetings of Societies. 

t3) Descriptive Notices of the acquisitions of 

Museums and Private Collections. 

(5) Bibliographies. 

For convenience of reference, each article will be 
furnished with catch-titles in clarendon type, giving the 
subject and the author’s name, and with a distinct 
reference number in the margin. 


The first number of MAN will be ready in January, 
1901, and may be obiained from the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, 3 Hanover Square, London, W., and 
through all Booksellers. 


Price is. Monthly; or 10s. Subscription per Annum, 
prepaid 


The Church Review. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. One PEnny. 


THEOLOGY, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER 20TH. 


HOW TO STAND BY YOUR | “FIGURES OF THE TRUE.” By 
STS—ISOL. L 
DEVELOPING — IMPORTANT Passmone. 
APPEAL FROM LEADING THE VISION OF CHRISTMAS. 
ADVENT MEDITATIONS—IV. 


LAYMEN. 
POETRY: “THE CHRISTMAS NOTES FOR LEBOMBO WORK- 


MIDNIGHT MASS.” _ ERS. 
EDITORIAL NOTES AND COM- CORRESPONDENCE. 
MENTS. ‘ BOOK REVIEWS. 

&c. &e. 


OF all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls, or direct /rom 
OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
In crown 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. With Portrait. 


WORDS TO WOMEN. 
Addresses and Essays. 


? By the late Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS. 
Biographically Edited by her Husband, the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. Leather flexible, ss. 
BETWEEN THE LAGHTS: Thoughts for the 


poe Hour. In Prose and Verse. Arranged for every day in the year. By 
anny B. Bates. 


“Wegivea ul greeting to this splendid and | book. There i 
nothing ike it. In its own field it is supreme.” —Review of the Churches. 
‘* Between the Lagits’ Should be the daily companion of eur readers.” 
Methodist Times. 
The volume hes the twofold attraction of literary charm and ye a gl 
Dail il. 
.““ We have rarely met with a book of the kind derived from so eutinaiel anab 


diverse sources as this. The result is excellent.”—Ziterarv World. 


“ The best set-of extracts for daily reading which we have ever come across.” 


London: BURNET & ISBISTER, 16 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Limited to 400 Copies. £8 8s. net. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COLOUR PRINTS: 


An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their work in Colour, 
Compiled, arranged, and written by 
JULIA FRANKAU. 


Illustrated with Fifty-one Characteristic Pictures in monochrome, and one in 
colours printed from copper-plates. 


8rH THOUSAND. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo. x0s. net. Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo. 14s. net. 


4tH THOUSAND. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by Henry 
BrokMAN. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: 


A Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents For JANUARY: 


THE SINNER AND THE PROB- | A NAVAL CHAPTER IN INDIAN 
LEM. By Eric Parker. Chaps. | HISTORY. By W. J. FLetcuer. 
VIIL.-X. EDWARD FITZGERALD AND 

MY ART. By Madame Ristonrt. ue 

AN IDEAL REEORM BILL. By 

N LL, Junior. 

AT MERLINCOURT. CHRONICLES OF THE HUD. 

THE FAUST OF THE MARION- SON’S BAY COMPANY. By A. 
ETTES. By H.C. Macpowatt. G. Brap.ey. 


THE CENTURY MACAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: — 

SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT IN EAST LONDON. se | the Author of **All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” Sir WaLTer Besant. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell and L. Raven-Hiil. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. ByEpmunp Gosse. With Portrait. 

HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. III. By Hamutn Garianp. 

BESIBGED IN PEKING. By E. Pavex. Illustrated. 

* And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


lllustrated. Price zs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 
JACK JOUETT’S RIDE. A True Story. By R. T. W. Duxe, Jr. Illustrated. 
MARTH’ ANN OF THE EVERGREENS. Story. By RurH McEnery 
Stuart. ITustrated. 
THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. ByTuvor Jencs. 
THE OF BARNABY LEE. By Joun Bennett. Iilus- 
trated. 


And numerous ether Stories for the Voung. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols. 8vo.' “Price 245. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
IRISH HISTORY: 


Being a Replacement of the False by the True. 
From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative Union of 1800. 


By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 


London, New York, and Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


A 
THOROUGH-BRED 
MONGREL. 


BY 


STEPHEN TOWNESEND, 
F.R.C.S. 


The Literary Worip.—‘' A dog-book for men, de- 
lightfully bright and witty.” 


WEEKLY Times AND Ecuo.—‘‘ Simply inimitable. 
Must and will be read by every dog lover.” 


Wuirenatt Review.—‘‘ There is an undercurrent 
of feeling in the book, in spite of its humorous high 
Spirits, which lends it an indescribable charm.” 


Published at 3s. 6d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


CHARMING XMAS PRESENTS. 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Cloth, with Portraits. 


The Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
By ARTHUR WALLACE, 
Author of “Lord Rosebery: His Words and His Works.” 


LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 
By W. FRANCIS AITKEN, 
Author of ‘* Baden-Powell: the Hero of Mafeking.” 


LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. 


By ERNEST RUSSELL. 
[Next week. 


London: HENRY J. DRANE, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


Heap Orrice: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
City py 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, EC, 
GIVE THE BEST bp for Ry me and General Ad Advice 
Estimates ard all information free of charge. Replies 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE. BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code : Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BUMPUS, Ltd., 350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BOOKS—BINDING—BOOK PLATES. 
NEW BOOKS at 3d. in 1s. discount except where published at net Prices, 
BOOK BINDING with taste, originality, and value. 
SECONDHAND BOOKS in all departments of Literature. 
Libraries Purchased and Valued. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 2 ond 9 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 244 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to ‘the enovhins toads pre. 
i by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLI TIONS an and for ALL 
AMERICAN and PERIODICALS. 
TALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


ERS FO TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, —Libraries 

ed, and taloguied. All the New 

Bibles — &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders Usual cash discounts. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS: CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in. the Shilling allowed from the published price of 
nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes, 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.— 
GILBERT and FJELD (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


3d. im the is. DISCOUNT 


Allowed on nearly all Books not published at a net price. Many thousands of 
Books in stock, in Calf and Morocco bindings, in sets and in single volumes. 


‘atalo, 


BICKERS & SON, LeICesTER. SQUARE, W.C. 
ENNY’S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS, for 


Presents and Prizes, just ready. A large selection in stock at full diecontl 
= for cash. Note New Address, A. & F. Denny, 147 S est End 
ranch, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted the to be the 
CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE ciscasce? Dipncheria, Fever 


Croup, 


Ague. 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE at, Cancer, 


t, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of — that he Layomy a a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has beea 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLOKODYNE.”—Ses 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—" Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 
Browne was und dly the inventor of po ag pe that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at xs. r$d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
without the words “‘ Dr. J. Cottis Browne's "CHLORODYNE on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming aticel Testimony accompanies 

LE MANUFACTURER-— 
DAVENPORT, 33 Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ROWLANDS?’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth Prevents and Arrests 
decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanps & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


a 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Mi mth GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street Charing Cross, S.W 
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The Saturday Review. 


DAILY 


The Best, Brightest, and Most Interesting 
Paper in the World. 


TEN OR TWELVE PAGES. 
BEST LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER. 


XUM 


NOTED FOR CONTAINING - 


MORE NEWS THAN ANY OTHER JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED, 


LEADING ARTICLES, 


Political and Social, by the Best Writers of the Day. Literary Notes, 
Reviews of Books, Science Notes, Dramatic and Musical Notices 
and Gossip, Trials, Police, Shipping Intelligence, Weather Table, 
ee Sporting, Markets, Theatres, Amusements, and Fine 


SCIENCE AND ART SPECIALLY 
DEALT WITH. 


The large and influential Circulation which the DAILY CHRONICLE 
now enjoys in the Financial and Commercial World, places it in 
the front rank of London dailies as the best means for giving 
publicity to Prospectuses of new Companies which are issued from 
time to time, and for bringing them under the immediate notice 
of the monied and investing classes. 


Also contains fuller reports of all Municipal, County Council, Borough 
Council, and other Meetings than any other daily paper. 


RACING, ROWING, CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL, 
AND OTHER SPORTS 


BY EXPERTS. 


THE PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from our 
Correspondents everywhere. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


“THE MIND OF THE CENTURY.” 
THE “DAILY CHRONICLE” 


WILL PUBLISH ON 
DECEMBER 27, DECEMBER 28, 
DECEMBER 29 and DECEMBER 31, 


A SERIES of ARTICLES dealing with the MAIN TENDENCIES of 
THOUGHT, RESEARCH, and DISCOVERY during the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The subjects will be treated severally by the following well-known writers :— 


POETRY Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON. 
DRAMA Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER. 
FICTION Mr. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
ESSAYS Mr. HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
ART Mr, JOSEPH PENNELL. 
MUSIC Mr. G. C. ASHTON-JONSON. 
HISTORY -Mr. J. A. NICKLIN. 
TRAVEL Major MARTIN HUME. 
THEOLOGY The Rev. A. W. HUTTON. 
PHILOSOPHY Mr. W. F. ALEXANDER. 
ECONOMICS Mr. J. A. HOBSON. 
EDUCATION. Mr. FRANCIS STORR. 
CHEMISTRY Dr. W. A. TILDEN, F.R.S. 
MEDICINE Dr. H. J. CAMPBELL. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. ......,......... Mr. EDWARD CLODD. 
APPLIED SCIENCE Mr. W. A. PRICE. 


We shall also, before the close of the year, PUBLISH ARTICLES, some of 
which will be ILLUSTRATED, dealing with the changes that have taken place 
during the century in the ARMY, the NAVY, the DOMAIN of SPORT, in 
CUSTOMS and MODES of LIFE, in the COSTUMES of BOTH SEXES, and 
in the OUTWARD APPEARANCE of LONDON. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Christmas Week Number 


THE ONLOOKER 


3” A Social: View of Life. 
NOW READY. 

q OMPRISES: 
A fully illustrated article entitled THE BEAUTIES OF THE CENTURY. 
crayon sketches entitled THE COUNTESS OF CHESTER~ 
A STORY. ‘BY 'E. F. BENSON. 
A SKETCH BY LADY SYBIL CUFFE. 
An article on AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Major Norton. 
CHRISTMAS COOKERY. By Col. Kenney HERBERT. 
LISTS FOR THE LIBRARIES. By “ Joun Otiver Hoses,” FRANKFORT 

Moore, W. L. Courtney, GEORGE ALEXANDER, and others. 
And other i ing features. 


Christmas Week Number 


THE ONLOOKER 


3°. A Social View of Life. 3” 
NOW READY. 


Publishing Offices: 16 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not © 


drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
23 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 Ay 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BiRKBECK, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good 
Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, and 


go Branches in Sou 
Subscribed Capital ee oe ee +» 5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. oe ee £1,250,000 
Reserve Fund oe +s 41,200,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every y description of banking business 


with, the a towns in Cape Colony, Natal, oa Deen iver Colony, Transvaal,. 
Rhodesia, East Africa. anes remittances made. Deposits received for 


Rhos Terms on 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman’s Queen’s Orchestra. 
very Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. 
MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 

MADAME LILIAN ELDEE, MR. A. H. WEST. 


New Fantastic Operetta, ‘A CHRISTMAS NIGHT’S DREAM,” 
and Miscellaneous Programme. 


Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 8.30. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. RoperT NEwMAN, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
CHRISTMAS DAY CONCERT at 3.30. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
ROBERT NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


MISS FLORENCE SCHMIDT. ~ MR. LLOYD CHANDOS. 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. | MR. W. A. PETERKIN. 


Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons igi > acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com: 
plainants’ names kept ab ial when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANON YMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKE 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London - 
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22 December, t900 


Impertant. | 


The Publisher of the ** Army and 
Navy Gazette” begs to announce 
that, beginning on January 5, 1901, 
_| Coloured Military Types of the 
INDIAN | Indian Army will be issued Monthly 

as Supplements to that Paper. Full 
particulars, prices, and list of 
Plates will be sent post free on 
application. 
“ Army and Navy Gazette” Offices, 
3 York St., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


> 
= 


LA REYVYUE 
ET 
Rewue des Rewues 


‘Un Numéro spécimen (Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
SUR DEMANDE. REVUE DES REVUES), Richement illustrés. 
XIIe ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup Pidées. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Au prix de 2@fr. en France et de 2@fr. a l’étmanger (ou en t la 
envoyant par 


te o roubles, 20 manks au 24, Gres) on a un it d'un an pour LA 
‘REVUE et Revue des Revues, 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘**LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes ” (Francisque Sarcsy); “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
-de (E. conquis une situation brillante et pré- 

rante parmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 
REVUE publie des études magistrades” (Figaro); 
_ La Revue parait /e rer et de 25 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et_découvertes, etc. etc. 

La annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ 


volumes, ornés d’environ 1590 gr et plus de 400 articles, études, 
‘nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés reg de b primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
Spectus.) 


On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |'étranger 
-chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded th> Queen 
thank Mp. Darlington for a copy of his 


“‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Hlustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
“THE WALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABEROOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS ANO THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUONO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG, 
“A brilliant book.”—7%e Times. “* Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued." —Zi poo! Daily Post. 
Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5s. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LONDON AND IRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


4s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A I " 
WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksell 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
HE INTEREST due on the rst JANUARY, 901, 
will be paid against presentation of Coupen Mo, 3:— ~ 
la Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
In CAPE TOWN—At 9 Courtis Chambers, St. George's Street. 
Coupons to be left Four Clear Da: for examination, and to be ted any day 
(Saturdays excepted) after Wednesday, the 26th December, 1900, loom the hours 
-of Eleven and Two. : 
ing Forms may be had on application. 
Y\NDREW MOIR 
120 Bi Street Within, E.C. London Secretary 
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LONDON AND GLOBE FINANCE. 


annual general meeting of the shareh»!ders f the Londeg 
amd Globe Finance Corporation, Limited, was held on 17 December at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the presidency of the Most. Hon, the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, K.P., K.0.B., &c. (the chairman of the corporation), 
There was a large attendance of shareholders, the great galleries being ‘crowded, 
The Secretary (Mr. A. B. Dealtry) read the notice convening the meeting amid 
considerable interruption. 
The Obsirman said he only wished they could have assembled under the same 
auspicious circumstances that characterised the last occasion on which he had the 
honour to address them ; but since the last annual meeting they had passed not 
only through a period ef great publie anxiety, but ome of very severe finammial 
depression. During the interval which had elapsed th? South African War 
had broken out, with all its various and far-reaching consequences, 
A succession of reverses cast a heavy gloom over the nation. As is always the case, 
these depressing circumstances reacted very adversely upon the financial situation, 
and all those who were at that time engaged in financial operations will prabably’ 
remember the serious incidents of last December. Securities of every kind—even 
those belonging to the gilt-edged class, with Consola at their head—depreciated in 
value with unwelcome rapidity—even these last having fallen to a fraction 
over 97—and the decline in various directions has been going on steadily 
ever simee; so that the comparison of the quotations ruling last year and 
the quotations ruling to-day speaks volumes as to the cost of war, and 
shows that the nomina] expenditure of nearly £100,000,00) is but a drop in 
the bucket compared with the indirect losses it occasions. Nor has the London 
and Globe Finance been able to escape fram the consequences which were bound 
to flow from these untoward circumstances, and it has beem an unpleasant duty 
to. write off a far greater loss through depreciation tham anyone could have 
anticipated. The directors, however, did nat lose heart, but. applied themselves with 
renewed energy to replace affairs upon their normal prosperous foeting. As.a result, 
the balance-sheet shows a very substantial sum standing te the credit of the ‘profit 
and loss account. Referring to the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, he said it 
was owing to this undertaking that the directors were compelled to advise that ne 
dividend be declared at the present time. As many of the shareholders have inquired 
why they entered into an enterprise of this character, which is somewhat at variance 
with the other purposes of the company, he explained that when the late Sir William 
Robinsen was the chairman of the company, he and the late Lord Loch were strongly 
in favour of engaging in some undertaking of a different nature from m'‘ning 
enterprise, and in this way the building of the railway was determined upon. 
There is a general consensus of opinion that, when comp!eted, this railway will be 
one of the most profitable lines ia London, but it will still require a large amount 
of money to finish and equip it. Negotiations are now in progress with a syndicate 
to take over responsibilities with regard to the railway, and to reimburse the London 
and Globe the £750,000 already expended, and the directors hope to carry these 
negotiations to a suceessful issae—a result which would relieve them from the 
burden of a constantly recurring expenditure. In regan to the other enterprises 
for which they have been sponsors he said: From the reports which we receive 
from its engineers, the Lake View Oonsols appears to ba now entering on 
a@ new era of prosperity—an era of increasing output and profits. The 
Ivanhoe maintains its regutation, and, it is to be hoped, will in the near 
future increase its production. Tae development of the Le Roi Mine has demon- 
strated that it is one of the great mines of the world, and this circumstance has 
led the directors to equip it on a magaificent scale, aheut which you will ba advised 
at the forthcoming meeting of that company. The various gcoups controlled by the 
British America Corporation have developed in a satisfactory manner. After several 
years and the expenditure of large sums of money, the goid channel in the: property, 
of the Loddon Goldfields has been unesvered,.and from this and the Moelort Gold- 
fields they expect to obtain very satisfactory returns for mwy years tocome, In 
short, the directors are quite satisfied with the mining issues, and believe that the 
subscribers will find their profit in them. In conclusion, he offered himself for 
re-election, purely from a sense of duty. He had felt the strain for some time past, 
but did not wish te resign on an occasion when the directors are ebliged to with- 
hold a dividend. He then moved, “That the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts submitted to this meeting ba, and the same are hereby, received and 
adopted.” 

Mr. Whitaker Wright, the managing director, seconded the motion. Hesaid: We 
cannot deny that in this year we have sufferei a very heavy depreciatien in some of 
our securities ; but at the same time we show on our balance-sheet a large credit to 
the profit and loss account. We are not the only company in the same peaition. 

After some discussion, duriog which complaint was made as tothe smallness-of the 
time allowed for the consideration of the report,and some further explanation by 
Mr. Whitaker Wright of the financial position of the company, tha motion for the 
aloption of the raport and accounts was put, and declared by the Ohairmar to be 
carried unanimously, 

Mr. Robert E. Leman then movel that Lord Dafferin be re-elected direetor of the 
corporation. 

Lord Edward Pelham-OClinton seconded the motion, which was agreed to 
unanimously. 

Colonel Burton Brown svid that he cams to this meeting as the representative of a 
country shareholder, and he must say that fxr some time past he lad had feelings of 
soreness with regard to the policy of the corporation ; bat after the very straight- 
forward and most expressive speech of Lord Dufferin, whieh had been supported by 
Mr. Whitaker Wright in an able and comprehensive manner, they could not fail to 


see the wise policy which the board had adopted in putting back the dividend that - 


they had expected to receive that day. 
Mr. Joseph Brougham proposed the re-election of the auditors (Messrs, Ford, 
Rhodes and Ford), which was seconded by Mr. Dugdale and carried unanimously. 
The Chairman having acknowledged the compliment paid him by bis re-election, 
a vote of thanks to Lord Dufferin, Mr. Whitaker Wright and his colleagues, and the 
Secretary was carried unanimously, ani the proceedings terminated. 
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AFRICAN ESTATES AND MINING. 


second annual ordinary general meeting of the African 

Estates and Mining Company Limited, was held on 20 Decem- 

ber, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., wader the 

presidency of Mr. Thomas Wilkins, F.G.S. (chairman of the 
company). . 

The Secretary (Mr. David J. Mockridge) having read the formal 
notice, 

The Chairman said: We are meeting again after eighteen months’ 
separation, and I am very pleased to be able to congratulate you on 
what has transpired, especially during the last six months of this 
year. You have Mr. Mackenaie’s report, which fully explainste you 
the particulars respecting your property on the Gold Coast, and goes 
into a lot of details which are valuable not only to us, but to others 
who are not members of this company. The “ Mining Journal” re- 
marked, in its issue last week, that “ Mr. Mackenzie’s report is full 
and able, and, apart from its particular value to shareholders in the 
African Estates Company, it will be found of value to all those 
interested in this coming gold country; for it diseusses a great 
many questions which are exercising the minds of the lay public, 
as well as those of experts.” I will now just briefly tell you what 
work has been done on the property since we last met, both at 
Anfargah and at other places. At Anfargah we teld you at the 


last meeting that Captain Roberts was commencing to cut several | 
| through his advice and the information he received about the 
| Gold Coast of West Africa that they agreed to go into this par- 


tunnels. Tunnel No. 1 has 49 ft. of open cut and 79 ft. of tunnel. 
They cut a reef 4ft. thick assaying 20z., at 55 ft. from the 
entrance. Then they drove on that reef 68 ft. towards B shaft, and 
the drive is timbered and close lagged to breast. About 1 ft. of the 
reef pans from 2 oz. to 3 oz. in places and 2 z. to 5 oz. in other 
places, and the rest is from 10 dwt. to 15 dwt. . The reef on the 
drive varies in thickness from 18 in. to4 ft. In tunnel No. 2 there 
is. 60 ft. of open cut and 311 ft. of tunnel. At 179 ft. they 
cut several parallel veins of quartz which assayed from 1 oz. 
to 1} oz At 220 ft. they cut many quartz stringers, 
carrying gold, and at 280 ft. they cut 3 ft. of quartz, 
similar to that in No. 1 tunnel. In tunnel No. 3 they drove 91 ft. 


on the reef. An average of eight samples taken in that tunnel | 


gave only 14 dwt. In tunnel No. 4 there is 35 ft. of open cut 
and 238 ft. of tunnel. At 132 ft. they cut the reef 5 ft. thick, 
containing leaders of from #-oz. to 2-oz. stuff. In that tunnel they 
drove 65 ft. from a point 124 ft. from the entrance, and they found 
the reef averaging from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in width. The drive is 
timbered and lagged on the top and on the south wall. Tunnel 
No. 5, which was open-cut 48 ft. and driven 104 ft., is being driven 
te meet the drive from the No. 4 tunnel. The second shaft—at 
Bogosu—has been sunk 56 ft., and there they cut a reef 2 ft. 6 in. 
thick, in three sections of quartz, separated by a few inches of 
schist and mullock. An average of five samples from different 
paris gave 8 oz. 3 dwt. (970 fine). The lowest of the samples was 
4.92. 10 dwt. and the highest 12 oz. 15 dwt. In addition to that, 
there is the recent shaft, which is mentioned at the end of this 
repert. It shows a reef 4 ft. wide, which they have not got through, 
and the assays give a result of 3 oz. 6 dwt. fine gold per ton. 

That gives you, briefly, the work of the year, which we had to sus- 
pend for some months, owing to our not getting sufficient response 
from our shareholders, and experiencing difficulty in raising capital, 
owing to the state of the market at that time. It is a matter of 
great regret to us that the shareholders did not come forward when 
the shares were offered to them by the liquidator, and the indiffer- 
ence that was then shown forced the board to the conclusion that 
the only way of obtaining money was by anarrangement with some 
strong financial firm. I am happy to say we made such an arrange- 
ment, and Iam quite sure that the results will meet with the 
approval of every shareholder. I will just turn to the accounts for 
a moment or two. The main point that I have to mention to you is 
not in respeet to the accounts themselves, because I believe they are 
perfeetly clear ; but there is an item in the provisional account for 
this year of £7,385, whieh is mentioned as being for options and 
premiums; but it really only imeludes a bonus that was paid to us 
to acquire a certain interest im our concession, apart from 
the interest that is given by the shares, and we were very 


glad to be able to make that arrangement, because it has | 


| and even im a greater degree. 


made the company very muck stronger, and we have a backing 


that wil! enable us now to make the subsidiary company to which, 
as we have hinted, the West African property will be transferred 
an assured success, and not only that, but any other smaller com- 
panies that may be the result of that parent company. I am quite 
sure that our own shares are worth considerably more than par at 
the present time, and I, asa holder of 5,000 shares, would certainly 


not sell one at 10s. a share, and I feel I am speaking not only for 
myself, but for all my colleagues on the board, who are also con- 
siderable holders, and also their friends, and I strongly advise our 
shareholders, if they know any other shareholder who is anxious 
to part with his shares, to snap them up at any price that they can 
get them for, because I am perfectly certain that, with our company 
holding a large interest in the new company that is about to be 
formed, our shares will be very valuable. I need not detain you 
with many further remarks, but I will be very pleased to answer 
any questions that may be put to me. I always endeavour when a 
shareholder writes to me to give him all the information I can. I 
think it is better to give the information privately than to tell every- 
thing in a public meeting; but any questions that are put to the board 
will, [am sure, receive attention, and we will answer them as fully as 
we can do, having regard to the interests of the company. I will now 
move that the report and accounts be received and adopted. Of 
course that does not relate to the provisional account, but only to 
the accounts for 1899. Those for this year will be brought up to 
the end of the year and placed before the auditors in the usual 


| way; but I always like to tell the shareholders how we stand in 
| the matter of finance. 


I do not believe in keeping accounts back 
a year or two, and hiding things from the shareholders. I prefer 


- that everyone should know exactly how the company stands, and 


what we are going to do, and I trust that the shareholders will give 
us their confidence im the future, as they have done in the past, 
(Applanse.) 


Professor P. 8. Boult, in seconding the motion, said: It was 


ticular business, which at the present time is the mainstay of the 
company. He was able to give the opinion of a man who had 
been over a great many goldfields, and who, when in South Africa, 
made himself acquainted with almost the whole of the gold 
deposits in the Transvaal, and he could only say that from his 
knowledge of the Transvaal he did not believe the richest deposits 
there are equal to those of the Gold Coast. 


Mr. A. C. Moreing congratulated the directors upon the very 
satisfactory statement which they had been able to place before the 
meeting. Knowing, as he did, something about the property, he 
could only say that the chairman seemed to have been most modest 
in what he had said regarding it. ‘They had on the Gold Coast 
probably the very best concession and the largest concession im the 
whole of that great auriferows country. It was the most proved 
and was likely to produce the largest amount of gold of any of the 
concessions there, and, seeing the great exeitement there was in 
the West African market, and that companies with less valuable 
properties than that of this company were quoted, not in hundreds 
of thousands, but in millions of pounds, shares of 2s. 6d. nominal 
standing at £18 or £19, where they had nothing like the property 
that this company owned, it was extraordinary to him that the 
shares of this company, with an issued capital of only £100,000, and 
which owned this magnificent yin a most fashionable part 
of the globe, should be valued on the market at about 6s. Ft 
was perfectly clear that this could only be because neither the 
shareholders themselves nor the outside public were aware that the © 
company possessed such a magnificent concession. H the facts 
were known he could not imagine any shareholder selling his 
shares at such a ridiculous price as 6s. If the public knew what 
the company had got they would be only too anxious to buy these 
shares, not at the very moderate price of 10s., which the chairman 
had mentioned, but. at a figure nearer to £10. If their property 
were more valuable than that of these other companies the only 
argument to be deduced from that fact was that if other companies’ 
shares were worth £20, their own must be worth a great deal more. 
Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, whose report was before the s 
was a gentleman of well-known integrity and position, and anything 
he wrote to his directors must be taken as being thoroughly 
aceurate. He had read this report with great care, amd it was 
clear to him that the company possessed a property far 
more valuable than those of many other companies, and he 
had not the slightest doubt that every word of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s report would be borne out by facts when they 
came to work this property, in which there were untold 
possibilities. The stretch of ground was enormous, and there was 
room for any number of sub-companies. ‘Their property, indeed, . 
was equal in extent to the whole of the Rand, ard the omly reason 
why these great concessions had been secured for such a low price 
was because in the past the Gold Coast was considered a fever-den 
in which no one could live. Now, however, it had been proved that 
there was gold there, and that people could live in the country, the 
possibilities before the company were immense, and he trusted the 
shareholders would stick to their holdings. The chairman, Professor 
Boult, and the other members of the board were certainly to be 
congratulated on having kept a firm grip onthe property through all 
these years of dulness and depression, and also upon the fact that, 
now that its value was being recognised, they were all going te 
profit by it. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, 


On the motion of Mr. Moreing, seconded by Mr. Chester, the 
whole of the direetors were re-elected, and the chairman thanked 
the shareholders for this vote of confidence. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
GREAT STORY 


KIM 


WILL COMMENCE IN 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


READY DECEMBER 28. 


FOR JANUARY 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Handsome Volumes for New Year’s Gifts. 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE THIRD AND CON- 
CLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Edited by SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 
Director of the National Gallery. 
Illustrating every picture in the National Gallery. 
Issued under the sanction and with the authority of the 
Trustees of the National Gallery. In Three Volumes, 
4778. Set net. 
Vols. I. and II. contain THE OLD MASTERS 
( Fomign 
Vol. Ill. contains THE BRITISH MASTERS 
AND MODERN SCHOOLS, including the Pictures 
at the National G vallery of British Art (Tate Gallery). 
N.B.—The edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, more 
than 900 of which have already been sold. The pub- 
lishers reserve to themselves the right to advance the 
price as Copies become scarce. Sold in Sets only. 


Reminiscences of Oxford. By the 
Rev. W. Tuckwett, M.A. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations. gs. 


Queen Victoria: a Personal Sketch. 
By Mrs. OtrrHant. With 3 Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 3s. 


“The Shop”: the Story of the 

Military Acadauw. By Capt. GuGcisperc, 

With numerous Illustrations and Full-Page 
Coloured Plates. 12s. €d. net. 


The Tale of a Field Hospital. By 
Freperick Treves, F.R.C.S. With 14 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Printed in Red and Black, and bound 
in leather. Third Impression. 6s. 


Chinese Pictures: Notes on Photo- 
pbs made in China. By Mrs, Bisnopr, F.R.G.S 
Cisabella Bird). With 60 " from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 3s. 6d. 


Campaign Pictures of the War in 
South Africa (1899-1900). Letters from the Front. 
By A. G. Haves. Second Impression. 


Our Bird Friends. By R. Kearron, 
F.Z.S., &c. With roo Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by Cherry Kearton. Second Impression. 5s. 


Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sen Fights. 
By Porvitar Writers. Illustrated by i 
Artists. Complete Volume. 7s. 6d. 


The Tidal Thames. By Grant 
Atten, With India Proof Impressions of 20 
magnificent Photogravure Plates, and with many 
other Illustrations after inal Drawings by W. L. 
Wyllie, A R.A. New Edition. Cloth, 42s. net. 


The Life and Paintings of Vicat 
Cole, R.A. Described by Rosert CHIGNELL. 
With 59 Full-Page Plates, &c. In 3 vols. 63s. the 


Sights and Scenes in Oxford City 
and University. Described by Tuomas WuirTakeER, 
B.A., _ Illustrated with upwards of roo Plates. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, ars. 


| The Magazine of Art Yearly 
Volume. 
Series of Special Plates. rs. 


Songs of Near and Far Away. By | 


E. Ricuarpvson. With numerous Coloured IIlus- 


trations. 6s. 


Queen Summer; or, The Tourney of 
the Lily and the Rose. Penned and Portrayed by 
Watter Crane. Containing 40 Pages of Designs, 
printed in Colours. 6s. 


Flora’'s Feast: a Masque of Flowers. 
Penned and Pictured by WALTER Crane. With 
40 Pages of Pictures in Colours. 5s. 


Landsca) Painting in Water 
Colours. y J. MacWuirter, R.A. With 23 
Coloured Plazes: 53. 


The History of “Punch.” By M. I. 
SpietMann. With nearly 170 Illustrations, Por- 
traits, and Facsimiles. A Large-Paper Edition. 
£2 2s. net. 


Ballads and Songs. WILLIAM 
MAKeEpgAce THACKERAY. Original Illus- 
trations by H. M. Brock. 6s. 


The Picturesque Mediterranean. 
With a = of magnificent Illustrations from 
Original Designs made on the Spot by leading 
Artists of the Day. In 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, 
45. 

Pipturesqne Europe. Popular Edition. 
Vols. I The BRITISH ISLES, bound 
2 vols. in 1, ros. 6d. Vols. III., 1V., and V., The 
CONTINENT, 6s. each. 


With Nature and a Camera. By 
R. Kearton, F.Z.S. With and 180 
Pictures from Photographs by C. Kearton. ars. 


Our Rarer British Breeding Birds: 
their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. By 
Ricwarp Kearron, F.Z.S. With about 70 IIlus- 
trations from Photographs by C. Kearton. 7s. 6d. 


British Birds’ Nests: How, Where, 
and When to Find and Identify Them. By R. 
Kearton, F.Z.S.. With nearly 130 Illustrations 
from Photographs by C. Kearton. 21s. 

Wild Life at Home: How to nek 
and Phot ph it. By R. Kegarron, F.Z. 

Illustrated from Photographs by C. Kearton, 


John Ruskin: a Sketch of his = 
his Work, and _his With Personal 
Reminiscences. By M. H. SprecMann. 
trated. 5s. 


Memoirs and of 
Lyon Playfair, First Lord Pla of St. Andrews. 


By Sir Wemyss Reip. With 2 Portraits. Cheap 
Edition. 7s. 6d 

Treasure Island: a Story of Pirates 
and the Spanish Main. By R. L. Srevenson. 
Containing se New and Original Illustrations by 
Wal Paget. 6s. 


Illus- 


With about 800 choice Illustrations and a | 


| The Life of Lives: Further Studies in. 


the Life of Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, 


D.D., F.R.S. 155. 
Sacred Art. The Bible Story Pictured by" 
Eminent Modern Painters. Edited by A. 


| Tempte, F.S.A. With nearly 200 Full-Page ise: 
trations. gs. 

The Queen’s Empire. With nearly 700 
exquisite Illustrations, from authentic 
Photographs. 2 vols. gs. eac’ 


The Queen’s London. With about 450. 


exquisite Views of London and its Environs. 1os. 6d. 


Pictorial England and Wales. With Fi 


upwards of 350 beautiful Illustrations prepared from. 
Copyright Photographs. gs: On superior Saas) 
half-Persian, in box, 15s. net. 


The Quiver Yearly Volume. With. 


— 800 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
7s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Magazine Yearly Volume. — 


With upwards of+1,000 Illustrations, 8s. Also 
issued in Half-Yearly Volumes, ss. each. 


 Cassell’s Saturday Journal Yearly 


Volume. With numerous Illustrations and nearly 
1,100 pages, 7s. 
Chums Yearly Volume. With 137 


Coloured Plates and over 1,100 Pictures. 8s, 


A Girl Without Ambition. By 


Suart Rosson. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d3 


Sisters Three: a Story for Girls. 
By Mes MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey).... 


8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Iron Heart: War Chief of the 


Iroquois. S. Exuis. 
tions. 2s. 

Red Jacket: the Last of the 
Senecas. By Epwarp S. With 1o IIlustra- 
tions. 2s. 

Bo-Peep Yearly Volume. With 
8 Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous Pictures 
in Colour. Boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

With 


Tiny Tots Yearly Volume. 
Frontispiece i in Colours, and numerous I!lustrations. 


1s. 4d. 
The Jungle School; or, Dr. Jibber- 
Burchall’s Academy. By. S. H. “Hamer.. 
ith 4 Coloured Plates and cobs Illustrations by. - 


Harry B. Neilson. 1s. 6d. 
Peter Piper's Peepshow; or, All 
the Fun of the Fair. By S. H. Hamar. With « 


Coloured Plates and oer Illustrations by Harry B. 
Neilson and Lewis Baumer. 1s. 6d. 


Animal Land for Little People. 
By S. H. Hamer. Illustrated from py 
and Original Drawings, and containing 4 Coloured 
Plates. 1s. €d. 
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